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BURMA IN THE AFTERMATH OF CYCLONE 
NARGIS: DEATH, DISPLACEMENT, AND HU- 
MANITARIAN AID 


TUESDAY, MAY 20, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, 

AND THE Global Environment, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The subcommittee hearing will come to 
order. 

This is the subcommittee hearing of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the Global Environment. 
The topic for discussion of this oversight hearing is “Burma in the 
Aftermath of Cyclone Nargis: Death, Displacement and Humani- 
tarian Aid” and the questions that are being raised by the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

We have two distinguished members from the first panel — my 
good friend, the Deputy Assistant Secretary, Mr. Marciel, and also 
the Deputy Assistant Administrator, Mr. Gottlieb — that will be our 
first witnesses to testify this morning. 

I will begin the hearing this morning with my opening state- 
ment. And I know my good friend, the ranking member of this sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Manzullo, will be join- 
ing us later. I am happy to see that we have a distinguished mem- 
ber of our subcommittee here joining us, the Ambassador and dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, Congresswoman Diane Wat- 
son, here with us. 

On May 3rd of this year. Cyclone Nargis hit Burma, killing more 
than 100,000 people so far known. According to the United Na- 
tions, up to 2.5 million people in Burma may be affected due to the 
shortage of food, fuel, clean water and electricity. 

While the United Nations’ teams are on the ground, the military 
leaders are delaying aid and imposing travel restrictions on those 
providing assistance. Our own Congressional Research Service re- 
ports that, despite pledges of cash, supplies and assistance from 
around the world, most aid agencies have not been granted visas 
to enter Burma, or Myanmar, and there is still no word on when 
visas will be issued. 
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It is also reported that a relatively small number of foreign aid 
workers, mostly from Asian countries, will be allowed in. But it is 
not clear how far outside Rangoon they will be allowed to travel, 
because the military leaders insist that they can manage the relief 
effort and do not need experts. 

As of May 15th, the international community had pledged more 
than $60 million in contributions and in-kind pledges. Japan and 
the United Kingdom have provided $10 million each, and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, or USAID, reports that 
total humanitarian funding provided by the United States is $17.5 
million to date. 

United States airlifts of relief materials are being flown from 
Thailand to Rangoon. And I want to commend our Ambassador and 
my good friend, our Ambassador to Thailand, Ambassador Eric 
John, for the excellent work he is doing on behalf of the United 
States at this critical time. 

I also want to express my disappointment, however, that the 
military leaders proceeded with a vote on this proposed Constitu- 
tion at a time when the Burmese people, the people of Myanmar, 
are desperately trying to hold onto life and recover from the after- 
math of Cyclone Nargis. 

While voting was delayed for most of the townships around Ran- 
goon and in several of the townships in Irrawaddy region, reports 
are swirling that the turnout for the rest of Burma was light and 
marred with voting irregularities, including premarked ballots, 
voter intimidation, et cetera. On the other hand, the State Peace 
and Development Council (SPDC) reports that more than 99 per- 
cent of eligible voters voted and that 92.4 percent voted in favor of 
the Constitution drafted by the SPDC. 

On May 6th of this year, the U.S. House of Representatives 
passed House Concurrent Resolution 317 in hopes that the Bur- 
mese Government, or the Government of Myanmar, would call off 
the referendum and allow all resources to be focused on disaster re- 
lief to ease the pain and suffering of the Burmese people. I com- 
mend Congressman Joe Crowley from New York for offering this 
important resolution, of which I am an original co-sponsor. 

While we remain on record in condemning the referendum going 
forward as scheduled, I am hopeful that the Burmese Government, 
or the Government of Myanmar, will at a minimum make disaster 
assistance a top priority. 

I also hope that there might be more willingness on the part of 
the key nations, like China, India, Russia, and the ASEAN coun- 
tries, to apply pressure on the SPDC or the military leaders that 
govern Myanmar to reduce human-rights abuses and begin a dia- 
logue with Myanmar’s opposition groups. To this day, Nobel Peace 
Prize recipient Aung San Sun Kyi remains under house arrest and 
Prime Minister Sein Win, who is with us today, remains in exile. 

As an international community, we cannot turn a blind eye and 
pretend this is all right. To paraphrase Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
statement, the people of Burma “will remember not the words of 
their enemies, but the silence of their friends.” 

So while I applaud the efforts of the United States and the inter- 
national community in bringing aid to the people of Burma, I 
would hope you would also apply as much pressure on the military 
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leaders of Myanmar to ensure a peaceful transition, hopefully, to 
democracy. 

I also want to recognize the presence of another distinguished 
member of subcommittee, the gentleman also from California, Mr. 
Rohrabacher, if he has any opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Faleomavaega follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega, a Representa- 
tive IN Congress from American Samoa, and Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Asia, the Pacific, and the Global Environment 

On May 3, 2008, Cyclone Nargis hit Burma killing more than 100,000 people. Ac- 
cording to the United Nations (UN), up to 2.5 million may be affected due to a 
shortage of food, fuel, clean water, and electricity. 

While UN teams are on the ground, the military junta is delaying aid and impos- 
ing travel restrictions on those providing assistance. Our Congressional Research 
Service (CRS) reports that “despite pledges of cash, supplies, and assistance from 
around the world, most aid agencies have still not been granted visas to enter 
Burma and there is still no word on when visas might be issued.” 

It is also reported that a relatively small number of foreign aid workers, mostly 
from Asian countries, will be allowed in but it is not clear how far outside Rangoon 
they will be allowed to travel because the military junta insists that they can “man- 
age the relief effort and do not need experts.” 

As of May 15, the international community had pledged more than $60 million 
in contributions and in-kind pledges. Japan and the United Kingdom have provided 
$10 million each, and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) re- 
ports that total humanitarian funding provided by the U.S. is $17.5 million, to date. 

U.S. airlifts of relief materials are being flown from Thailand to Rangoon, and I 
want to commend our U.S. Ambassador to Thailand, Eric John, for the excellent 
work he is doing on behalf of the U.S. at this critical time. I also want to express 
my disappointment that the military junta proceeded with a vote on its proposed 
constitution at a time when the Burmese people are desperately trying to hold on 
to life and recover from the aftermath of Cyclone Nargis. 

While voting was delayed for most of the townships around Rangoon, and in seven 
of the townships in the Irrawaddy region, reports are swirling that the turnout for 
the rest of Burma was light and marred with voting irregularities including pre- 
marked ballots, voter intimidation, etc. On the other hand, the SPDC reports that 
more than 99 percent of eligible voters voted and that 92.4 percent voted in favor 
of the constitution drafted by the SPDC. 

On May 6, 2008, the U.S. House of Representatives passed H. Con. Res. 317 in 
hopes that the Burmese government would call off the referendum and allow “all 
resources to be focused on disaster relief to ease the pain and suffering of the Bur- 
mese people.” I commend Congressman Joe Crowley for offering this important Res- 
olution, of which I am a co-sponsor. While we remain on record in condemning the 
referendum going forward as scheduled, I am hopeful that the Burmese government 
will, at a minimum, make disaster assistance a top priority. 

I also hope there might be more willingness on the part of key nations such as 
China, India, Russia, and the ASEAN countries to apply pressure on the SPDC to 
reduce human rights abuses and be^n a dialogue with Burma’s opposition groups. 
To this day, Nobel Peace Prize recipient, Aung San Suu Kyi, remains under house 
arrest, and Prime Minister Sein Win, who is with us today, remains in exile. As 
an international community, we cannot turn a blind eye and pretend this is okay. 
To paraphrase Martin Luther King, the people of Burma “will remember not the 
words of [their] enemies but the silence of [their] friends.” 

So while I applaud the efforts of the U.S. and the international community in 
bringing aid to the people of Burma, I would hope we would also apply more pres- 
sure on the SPDC to ensure a peaceful transition to democracy. 

I now recognize our Ranking Member for any opening statement he may have. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I 
see some old friends here. And just want to thank you very much 
for calling this hearing. 

It is a timely hearing because the suffering of the people of 
Burma now is clearly evident. And I think we should all remember 
that this natural disaster that has struck Burma is second only to 
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the disaster of their own repressive government, in terms of the 
quality of life and the horrible suffering that the people of Burma 
have had to endure. 

Let us note that, throughout history, many of the dictators that 
held an iron grip on their people often were overthrown after a nat- 
ural disaster, because it is usually in times of crisis, almost always 
in times of crisis, that people are able to see the fundamental na- 
ture of their own government. 

Years ago, I remember people warning me that it was in times 
of crisis that the people of this country will determine who you are 
as a political leader, and it is not the everyday work that goes on 
which gives people the idea of just how we define ourselves through 
our own people and gives people an idea of what we stand for. It 
is in times of crisis when we define ourselves. 

And in Burma, in this crisis, the military has defined itself as 
those of us who have opposed that dictatorship for so long expected. 
The dictatorship in Burma is a shameful, shameful institution that 
controls that country for the sake of controlling that country, for 
the sake of — the Government is operating for the sake of the peo- 
ple. 

We should remember that Samosa, for example, was overthrown 
shortly after his disgraceful performance after a major earthquake 
in Nicaragua. Let us hope that this tragedy of the cyclone that has 
befallen the people of Burma can lead to something positive. Let 
us hope that the people of Burma, who, all along, have been trying 
to resist this dictatorship, that they will now succeed in creating 
a new Government. 

Let us hope that the countries around Burma who have tolerated 
and been, perhaps, in coalition with those generals that have ruled 
Burma with an iron fist, let us hope that now that the Burmese 
dictatorship has performed in such an inhumane way, that these 
Governments will now back away at long last from any positive as- 
sociation with these gangsters that run that country. 

It is said that there is “relief fatigue” settling into the people of 
United States, that we are becoming weary of helping people who 
are in crisis in times of natural disasters, like the cyclone that has 
hit Burma. 

I would suggest that, while there is very reasonable question for 
the American people to say, “Why should we have the ongoing for- 
eign aid programs that we do?” and to question at times, when 
some of our own people need help, why we have those ongoing re- 
lief efforts, well, that, I think, is reasonable. I think the American 
people do understand that emergency relief is different than long- 
term foreign aid; that, instead, emergency relief is what good peo- 
ple do to help others at a time when life-and-death issues are at 
stake because of, perhaps, natural disasters. 

So I want to put myself on record as making sure that Repub- 
licans and Democrats understand that, when we help out people 
like the people of Burma who have suffered this cyclone, that it 
represents the best of the American character in times of emer- 
gency, even though we might debate over long-term foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

And I would hope that the people of Burma recognize that we, 
like we helped the people in Indonesia during that time of their 
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tsunami, that this does reflect the heart and soul of America and 
that we are on their side. 

And I would hope that the people of the military, at long last, 
understand that they should not be using their guns and their 
strength and their threatening power to keep in a position of au- 
thority those generals and gangsters who have controlled Burma 
for the last 40 years. This demonstration of the evil of the Burmese 
regime after this cyclone should convince the military that their 
guns are aimed in the wrong direction. 

It is time for the Burmese military, from the junior officers on 
down, to say that the leadership of the Government of Burma no 
longer has any moral mandate from anyone to keep control of that 
country. And they should side with those who are calling for free 
elections and side with those democratic reformers, as represented 
by Aung San Suu Kyi. 

And, finally, let us also note that China has played a very nega- 
tive role in Burma. And China suffered — at the same time China 
has suffered, as now the people of Burma have suffered. And the 
Chinese stepped forward to help their people, unlike what the Gov- 
ernment of Burma has done. So I would hope that the Chinese re- 
gime, itself, begins to distance itself from these gangsters who run 
that country of Burma. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this hear- 
ing. Those words and our commitment to providing emergency re- 
lief to people like the Burmese people who are suffering in such cir- 
cumstances is something we need to restate, and this hearing will 
do so. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from California. 

Now for the opening statement of Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With the disaster in Myanmar, following on its heels the earth- 
quake in China, I feel most of all that we may be witnessing dis- 
aster fatigue here in the United States and around the world be- 
fore we have begun to respond in any meaningful way. 

This is particularly true in Myanmar. Official figures from the 
May 3rd storm put the death toll at 78,000 and another 56,000 
missing. Others estimate that the numbers are much larger. Two- 
point-four million people have been rendered homeless and in need 
of food. Whole areas in the Delta region are isolated, cut off and 
have not received assistance. It is difficult and mind-boggling to 
imagine so many people in need. I suppose if you imagine a large 
part of Metropolitan DC in such a state, we then may be able to 
put the disaster in perspective. 

The Government of Myanmar has made an intolerable situation 
even more intolerable by refusing to open its doors to aid relief of- 
fered from nations around the world. Every day, lives are being lost 
due to the irresponsible and xenophobic reactions of a military dic- 
tatorship in Myanmar that maintains its presence through brutal 
suppression of the Burmese people. 

What is particularly troubling is that the rice-planting season be- 
gins in June, which most likely has been interrupted by the cyclone 
and the influx of storm surge on arable land. I am told that, even 
before the storm, a significant number of children suffered from 
malnutrition. 
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I am also told that one-third of those killed by the cyclone are 
probably children. Tens of thousands of others who survived have 
lost their parents and now must suffer a child’s worst nightmare. 
They live in a weakened state with vulnerable immune systems. It 
is they who will most likely die from water-borne diseases that 
many experts are expecting. 

Mr. Chairman, as a former educator, I am particularly concerned 
about the plight of the children of Myanmar. When children lose 
all social structure, societies quickly fall apart. We saw it with the 
child soldiers in Sierra Leone and Liberia. It will take those soci- 
eties generations of peace to recover. The situation in Myanmar is 
more ominous, given the fact that it has one of the world’s largest 
rates of recruitment of child soldiers who are kidnapped and forced 
into joining the country’s army. 

The current disaster there has strained a bad situation for many 
of its own children. I would therefore be listening in this hearing 
to hear what our witnesses know about how international assist- 
ance efforts are being directed at this most vulnerable group and, 
more generally, what efforts are currently under way to break the 
logjam in assistance flowing into Myanmar. 

Thank you so much for holding this very pertinent and timely 
hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentlelady from California. 

We are also joined this morning by another distinguished mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, a colleague and dear 
friend who has been the chief sponsor of the recently passed resolu- 
tion in addressing the problems and the concerns of the Congress 
on the issue of Myanmar, or, as some people call it, Burma, my 
good friend from New York, Mr. Crowley, if he has an opening 
statement. 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Chairman, firstly, let me thank you for once 
again showing your leadership on this issue, as you have been, I 
think, one of the foremost leaders on this issue from our side of the 
aisle. I want to thank you again for holding this timely hearing. 

There is, I think, a tremendous humanitarian crisis that has 
been ongoing for a number of weeks now, as it pertains to the peo- 
ple of Burma. I am very, very interested in hearing from this dis- 
tinguished panel before us today. We still don’t know exactly how 
many people have died or been displaced, how many lives have 
been destroyed. However, it is being reported that tens of thou- 
sands that we know of have died. Hundreds of thousands have 
gone missing, and well over 1 million people have been displaced 
as a result of the cyclone. 

It is not just a cyclone, though, that is causing the trauma to the 
people of Burma. I believe that the military junta has much to do 
with the anguish that many of the people of Burma are going 
through now. 

Just yesterday, it was announced that Burma had agreed to let 
Southeast Asian neighbors help coordinate foreign relief effort. 
That is 2V2 weeks after the cyclone first hit Burma. It has been 
suggested, and until I can be shown otherwise, that I believe pos- 
sibly that crimes against humanity have occurred in Burma by the 
military junta in their neglect for their own people. 
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As was mentioned before, I introduced a resolution offering the 
condolences and sympathy of the people of the United States for 
the people of Burma and, once again, calling on the military junta 
to accept broad international assistance. In addition, I co-wrote a 
letter to the President to consult with the French, British and 
other supportive and regional Governments to coordinate a peace- 
ful international humanitarian intervention and provide life-saving 
humanitarian aid to the victims of Cyclone Nargis. 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that the people of Burma receive 
help immediately. I continue to hear reports that not only are the 
military junta refusing to grant visas for international aid for 
workers, including the USAID team of experts, it is also taking re- 
lief shipments and selling them back to the victims. 

Burma has slowly permitted a small flow of aid from several na- 
tions, including the United States, but relief officials have said that 
this amounts to only 20 percent of the supplies that are needed. 
Without more aid, many, many more people will die of disease and 
starvation. 

In reading The Washington Post yesterday, there was an op-ed 
talking about the need for food and water and hygiene, but that 
there is not the proper infrastructure for human waste disposal. 
That is just like a vicious cycle, that, unless we get additional as- 
sistance, practical assistance to the people of Burma, we are going 
to see more and more spread of deadly disease. 

I believe we must do everything in our power to ensure that the 
2.5-million-plus survivors in need of aid receive large-scale relief 
shipments, access to health care, et cetera, to meet the tremendous 
needs of the Burmese people. 

I would also just make an observation, Mr. Chairman, before I 
turn it back to you and to our guest panelists, and that is the be- 
havior of the junta, in my opinion, expresses a fear of international 
assistance because they believe that the assistance will turn into 
a revolution against their Government. 

That is, I think, right now what is least on the minds of people 
who want to help in this situation. This is a humanitarian crisis. 
We are trying to get food and aid to people who are suffering, the 
children who are suffering and have lost their parents, psycho- 
logical help to the victims in Burma. But it also says to me that 
they know, they know deep down inside, that what they are doing 
is wrong, that they are morally corrupt, in that they put the inter- 
est of the junta and their so-called Government above the people 
themselves. 

And so, with that, Mr. Chairman, I would yield back and look 
forward to hearing the testimony. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from New York for 
his comment and statement on this hearing. 

And we are going to do all we can to see what we need to do. 
Hopefully, after the hearing, there may be some offered suggestions 
or recommendations from our good friends downtown that we 
might be able to get a better picture of what we need to do on the 
part of Congress. 

As I said earlier, we are joined here this morning by the mem- 
bers of our first panel. 
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My good friend, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
East Asian Affairs, Pacific Affairs, Mr. Scot Marciel. Mr. Marciel 
is a career Foreign Service Officer; has served posts in Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Brazil and Turkey, and recently also 
was appointed to the Economic Bureau’s Office of Monetary Affairs 
with the State Department. A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis and also from the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy. 

Also with us is the Deputy Assistant Administrator of USAID’S 
Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance, Mr. 
Gregory Gottlieb. He has also served at posts in Kenya and Sudan 
and Ethiopia and Malawi. Mr. Gottleib has had more than 25 years 
of experience in humanitarian assistance with the United States 
Government and as well as with the NGOs and the United Na- 
tions. A law graduate from the Loyola Law School and also re- 
ceived his master’s degree with the Harvard University Kennedy 
School of Government. 

Gentlemen, I welcome you both to testify this morning. By unani- 
mous consent, your statements will be made part of the record, and 
any other additional materials that you want to add on to it, it will 
be made part of the record. 

Secretary Marciel, your statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SCOT MARCIEL, DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC 

AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Manzullo and 
members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting me here 
today to testify about the ongoing humanitarian crisis in Burma. 

On May 2nd and 3rd, Tropical Cyclone Nargis struck Burma 
with 130-mile-per-hour winds and torrential rain. The U.N. esti- 
mates cyclone-related deaths at between 78,000 and 125,000, with 
2.4 million people left in urgent need of assistance. More than 95 
percent of structures in some communities in the Irrawaddy Delta, 
the region hit hardest by the cyclone, were demolished. 

After the cyclone struck Burma, the United States responded 
rapidly to offer its assistance to the people affected by the storm. 
My colleagues from USAID will speak in detail to this issue. But 
I will note that, to date, we have made available more than $17.5 
million in humanitarian assistance. 

On May 12th, Director for Foreign Assistance Henrietta Fore, 
Commander of U.S. Pacific Command Admiral Timothy Keating 
and I accompanied the first C-130 carrying United States relief 
supplies into Burma. Meeting with the senior Burmese military 
delegation, we explained our offer of assistance and conveyed our 
desire to help avoid needless loss of life in the wake of this natural 
disaster. 

We have not been alone in offering help. The international com- 
munity has responded by offering over $100 million in assistance 
to Burma. Many nations have offered to send doctors and disaster 
relief teams. 

Sadly, the Burmese regime’s response to this disaster has fallen 
far short of what was required. Frankly, it has been appalling. 
Rather than dedicating its full attention to the humanitarian dis- 
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aster inflicted by the cyclone, the Burmese regime gave priority to 
conducting a deeply flawed referendum on its draft Constitution on 
May 10th in all states and divisions outside of those declared dis- 
aster areas. The fact that the regime proceeded with the ref- 
erendum in the midst of this humanitarian disaster speaks vol- 
umes to its indifference to the welfare of the Burmese people. 

Even more disturbing has been the regime’s refusal, to date, to 
accept offers of outside expertise, its failure to allow international 
relief workers access to the affected areas to assess the situation 
and carry out relief work, and its insistence that it is capable of 
managing the logistics of the aid-distribution operation. It clearly 
is not. Critical shortages abound: Helicopters and pilots that carry 
supplies to inaccessible areas; doctors to treat the sick and prevent 
infection; and public health experts to provide sanitation facilities. 

We have seen some positive news in recent days, such as an in- 
crease in the flow of relief goods into the Delta region. The regime 
apparently also has agreed to grant visas to health workers from 
neighboring countries, and some additional U.N. and European aid 
personnel have gotten in. International NGOs and U.N. relief agen- 
cies seem to be expanding their footprint in the affected areas. 

Still, the situation is increasingly desperate. More than 2 weeks 
after the cyclone hit, the U.N. estimates that only one in four peo- 
ple have been reached. The door must be opened far wider, and 
rapidly, to prevent a second catastrophe. 

If assistance and expertise is not allowed in and thousands of 
Burmese perish, the responsibility for this catastrophe will fall 
squarely on the shoulders of Senior General Than Shwe and the 
other Burmese leaders. We call on those leaders to work with their 
neighbors and the broader international community to help save 
lives by accepting the offers of logistical support and technical ex- 
pertise and by allowing full, unfettered access to the affected areas. 

The United States Government is engaged in intensive diplo- 
matic efforts to convince the regime to accept the outside assistance 
that the people of Burma so desperately need. President Bush 
spoke with Chinese President Hu on May 13th, and Secretary Rice 
has reached out to her counterparts, including in China and India, 
as have many other senior officials. 

Others have pressed a similar message, including European na- 
tions, China, India, and the ASEAN countries, as well, of course, 
as the United Nations. We welcome ASEAN’s convening of an 
emergency foreign ministers’ meeting yesterday on this subject and 
hope that the proposed ASEAN assistance mechanism announced 
at that meeting will succeed in rapidly accelerating the flow of as- 
sistance. 

We, likewise, hope that the pledging conference that U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Ban and ASEAN will co-host in Rangoon on May 25 
will lead to greater access for international relief workers and sup- 
plies. 

We will continue to exhaust all diplomatic channels and opportu- 
nities to persuade the regime to grant access to the experts and as- 
sets that can expedite the flow of humanitarian assistance to those 
in need. 

Given the regime’s resistance to grant access for international re- 
lief teams to the affected areas of the Delta, our initial contribu- 
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tions of relief supplies were handed over to Burmese authorities for 
transportation to the disaster areas. We have made every possible 
effort to monitor the disposition of those supplies. And since May 
16th, we have been able to consign the contents of two relief flights 
daily directly to international NGOs. 

While the United States is focused at the moment on preventing 
further needless loss of life, our fundamental policy toward the 
Burmese regime has not changed. We continue to maintain that 
the regime’s referendum was not free, fair, nor credible. The re- 
gime’s claims that 99 percent of eligible voters turned out on May 
10th and that the 92 percent of voters supported the draft Con- 
stitution lack any credibility. 

The United States, along with many in the international commu- 
nity, remains convinced that the only hope for a peaceful transition 
to a genuinely democratic government in Burma is through a sub- 
stantive, time-bound dialogue between the regime and Burma’s 
democratic and ethnic minority opposition. 

An important first step toward a transition to democracy would 
be the release of all political prisoners. The most recent extension 
of Aung San Suu Kyi’s house arrest is set to expire this weekend. 
We renew our call for the release of Aung San Suu Kyi and all 
other political prisoners. 

We remain mindful of the need to address the crisis of govern- 
ance in Burma while we continue to do all we can to convince the 
regime to permit the international community to provide the help 
that is so desperately needed in the wake of this humanitarian cri- 
sis. 

Thank you for extending this opportunity for me to testify. I wel- 
come your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marciel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Scot Marciel, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs, U.S. Department of 

State 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Manzullo, and Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me here today to testify about the ongoing humanitarian cri- 
sis in Burma and our efforts to assist the victims of Tropical Cyclone Nargis. 

On May 2-3, Tropical Cyclone Nargis struck Burma with 130 mile per hour winds 
and torrential rain. More than 95 percent of structures in some communities in the 
Irrawaddy Delta, the region hit hardest by the cyclone, were demolished in the 
storm. Twelve foot storm surges inundated countless villages. Downed trees and 
power lines and washed-out roads and bridges complicated transportation and com- 
munication in Rangoon and beyond. The storm left 2.4 million in urgent need of as- 
sistance. The UN estimates cyclone-related deaths at between 78,000 and 125,000. 
The suffering of the victims of this natural disaster has been compounded by con- 
tinuing bad weather and heavy rains. 

After Cyclone Nargis struck Burma, the United States responded rapidly to offer 
its assistance to the people affected by the storm. My colleague from USAID will 
speak in detail to this issue, but I will note that to date USAID has made available 
more than $17.5 million in humanitarian assistance, over $16 million of which has 
gone directly to United Nations programs and trusted non-governmental organiza- 
tions. We have also offered a Disaster Assistance Response Team and military as- 
sets to augment the Burmese regime’s limited capacity to provide disaster relief De- 
fense has provided additional commodities. On May 12, Director for Foreign Assist- 
ance Henrietta Fore, the Commander of U.S. Pacific Command, Admiral Timothy 
Keating, and I accompanied the first C-130 carrying U.S. relief supplies into 
Burma. Meeting with a senior Burmese military delegation, we explained our offer 
of technical and logistical assistance and conveyed our desire to help avoid needless 
loss of life in the wake of this natural disaster. 
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The United States is not alone in offering assistance. The international commu- 
nity has responded by offering over $100 million in assistance to Burma. Many na- 
tions have offered to send doctors and disaster relief teams. Non-governmental orga- 
nizations and the private sector also have responded generously with cash and in- 
kind assistance. 

Sadly, the Burmese regime’s response to this disaster has fallen far short of what 
was required. Frankly, it has been appalling. Rather than dedicating its full atten- 
tion to the humanitarian disaster inflicted by Cyclone Nargis, the Burmese regime 
gave priority to conducting a deeply flawed referendum on its draft constitution on 
May 10 in all states and divisions outside of those declared disaster areas in the 
wake of the storm. The fact that the regime proceeded with the referendum in the 
midst of a humanitarian disaster speaks volumes to its indifference to the welfare 
of the Burmese people. 

Even more disturbing has been the regime’s refusal to date to accept offers of out- 
side expertise and its insistence that it is capable of managing the logistics of the 
aid distribution operation. It clearly is not. Critical shortages abound — helicopters 
and helicopter pilots to ferry supplies to inaccessible areas; doctors to treat the sick 
and prevent infection; and public health experts to provide sanitation facilities. We 
and the international community remain ready to provide this kind of help, as we 
did after the 2004 tsunami and as we are doing now for China in the aftermath 
of its devastating earthquake last week. 

We have seen some positive news in recent days, such as an increase in the flow 
of relief goods into the Delta region. The regime has also apparently agreed to grant 
visas to health workers from neighboring countries and some additional UN and Eu- 
ropean aid personnel have gotten in. International NGOs and UN relief agencies 
seem to be expanding their footprint in the affected areas. The regime said it would 
grant blanket flight clearances for relief flights, and transport networks are improv- 
ing slowly, with the bulk of supplies being transported by truck and boat to the af- 
fected area. 

Still, the situation is increasingly desperate, and the regime’s failure to provide 
greater access for the international community to the affected area is putting hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives at risk. More than two weeks after the cyclone hit, the 
UN estimates that, at best, only one in four people have been reached. The door 
must be opened far wider — and rapidly — to prevent a second catastrophe. Let me 
be clear: if assistance is not allowed in, and thousands of Burmese perish, the re- 
sponsibility for this catastrophe will fall squarely on the shoulders of Senior General 
Than Shwe and other Burmese leaders. We call on those leaders to work with their 
neighbors and the broader international community to help save lives by accepting 
the offers of logistical support and technical expertise, and by allowing full, unfet- 
tered access to the affected areas. 

The United States Government has engaged in intensive diplomatic efforts over 
the past two weeks to convince the regime to accept the outside assistance that the 
people of Burma desperately need. President Bush spoke with Chinese President Hu 
on May 13, and Secretary Rice has reached out to her counterparts, including in 
China and India. Deputy Secretary Negroponte raised this issue during his recent 
travel to South Korea, Japan, and China. Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Leavitt discussed Burma with his counterpart in China and other senior govern- 
ment officials during his trip to Beijing last week, and has held two conversations 
on the matter in recent days with the Director-General of the World Health Organi- 
zation. Our Charge in Rangoon, Shari Villarosa, has engaged directly with senior 
representatives of the regime as well. I was in the region when the storm struck 
and took advantage of my meetings there, including at the ASEAN Regional Forum 
Senior Officials Meeting and the U.S. -ASEAN Dialogue to reiterate our call for ur- 
gent access for humanitarian aid experts. Our ambassadors throughout the region 
and beyond echoed this message in conversations with senior government officials. 

Others have pressed a similar message. China, India and tbe ASEAN countries 
have responded, some helpfully sharing their own experiences with humanitarian 
disaster relief. ASEAN Member States, including Burma, convened in Singapore on 
Monday to discuss disaster relief efforts and the establishment of a possible UN- 
ASEAN coordination mechanism. 

We are also actively engaging in the UN. Secretary-General Ban and Under Sec- 
retary General for Humanitarian Affairs John Holmes have spoken out strongly on 
this issue. Burmese authorities over the weekend invited UN Secretary General Ban 
to Burma and he has accepted. We hope this is the beginning of a new approach 
by the regime. Separately, France has suggested that the UN Security Council in- 
voke the “responsibility to protect” principle, to authorize international humani- 
tarian assistance efforts if the Burmese regime continues its refusal to grant access. 
We will continue to exhaust all diplomatic channels and opportunities to persuade 
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the regime to grant access to the experts and assets that can expedite the flow of 
humanitarian assistance to those in need. 

The UN and ASEAN have announced plans to host a pledging conference in Ran- 
goon on May 25, which UN Secretary-General Ban will attend. We are now review- 
ing possible U.S. participation in this conference. However, we still believe that the 
key to saving more lives is to increase access urgently to the disaster areas for inter- 
national relief teams who can provide the expertise and logistical resources that the 
Burmese regime lacks. Without an adequate and independent assessment of the sit- 
uation and current needs, as well as a commitment by the regime to provide the 
necessary access, a pledging conference is unlikely to produce the results we seek. 

Given the regime’s resistance to grant access for international relief teams to the 
affected areas of the Delta, our initial contributions of relief supplies were handed 
over to Burmese authorities for transportation to the disaster areas. Recognizing 
that this is a calculated risk, and given the regime’s track record, we have made 
every possible effort to monitor the disposition of those supplies. U.S. Embassy staff 
are stationed at the airport in Rangoon to monitor the offloading of relief supplies. 
The Embassy is in frequent contact with UN and non-governmental partners oper- 
ating in the disaster areas and also monitors markets in Rangoon and outside the 
city for indications that relief supplies are being diverted and sold. So far, we have 
been unable to confirm any such reports. Since May 16, we have been able to con- 
sign the contents of two relief flights daily directly to international NGOs, and hope 
we will be able to increasingly operate that way in the future. Our UN and NGO 
partners indicate that relief supplies are increasingly getting through to the disaster 
areas, although much more is still needed. 

While the United States is focused at the moment on preventing further needless 
loss of life, our fundamental policy toward the Burmese regime and its self-described 
“roadmap to democracy” has not changed. We continue to maintain that the re- 
gime’s referendum has not been free, fair, or credible. The regime’s claims that 99 
percent of eligible voters turned out on May 10, and that 92 percent of voters sup- 
ported the draft constitution, lack any credibility. These results obviously cannot be 
considered representative of the will of the Burmese people. 

The United States, along with many in the international community, remains con- 
vinced that the only hope for a peaceful transition to a genuinely democratic govern- 
ment in Burma is through a substantive, time-bound dialogue between the Burmese 
regime and Aung San Suu Kyi and other democratic and ethnic minority leaders. 
Promoting such a dialogue and transition to democratic rule remains our primary, 
over-arching foreign policy objective in Burma. 

At this moment, however, we are focused on the humanitarian disaster and doing 
whatever we can to minimize the needless loss of life in the wake of this terrible 
tragedy, while recognizing that the best hope for a successful intervention lies in 
a decision by the Burmese regime to permit the international community to provide 
the help that is so desperately needed. 

Thank you for extending this opportunity to me to testify today on these most se- 
rious issues in Burma. I welcome your questions. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Gottlieb? 

STATEMENT OF MR. GREG GOTTLIEB, DEPUTY ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR DEMOCRACY, CONFLICT, AND 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Gottlieb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, for the opportunity to appear before you today to 
discuss the humanitarian emergency in Burma. 

Tropical Storm Nargis made landfall at about 1600 hours local 
time on Friday, May 2nd, in the Irrawaddy River Delta. At land- 
fall, Nargis had winds of approximately 132-miles-per-hour and 
produced a storm surge of 12 feet. To help illustrate how strong 
that is, I note that Hurricane Katrina had sustained winds of 125- 
miles-per-hour when it made landfall. The subsequent storm surge, 
rain and wind devastated the low-lying Delta region and the farm- 
ers and fishermen who live there. 
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The magnitude of the death and suffering is overwhelming. The 
U.N. reports that cyclone-related deaths could range from 63,000 to 
more than 101,000. An additional 220,000 people are still believed 
to be missing. However, the Burmese Government estimates are 
lower. On state-run TV, the Government of Burma has confirmed 
77,000 deaths but only 56,000 missing persons as of May 19. 

Aid agencies working in the region report that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are now homeless. Some are reportedly moving 
from place to place in search of the very basics: Food, water, med- 
ical care and shelter. At least 150,000 people are displaced in a 
mixture of 120 official and unofficial temporary settlements with 
water and sanitation conditions reportedly highly inadequate. 

The Government of Burma has been slow to grant visas for inter- 
national aid workers, including for USAID’s team of experts. Those 
aid workers who receive visas are mostly confined to Rangoon City, 
leaving Burmese staff to carry on the enormous task of getting aid 
to all those in need. However, the poor and damaged infrastructure 
and the limited humanitarian capacity on the ground are pre- 
venting the aid community from fully understanding who needs 
what and where. 

We have repeatedly emphasized to the Burmese Government the 
urgent need to allow humanitarian aid workers access to undertake 
thorough assessments. 

Our reports indicate that supplies are slowly getting out to af- 
fected areas. At best, 20 percent of the 2.4 million people who are 
affected had received any aid as of May 19. Only .25 million of 
those 2.4 million people have received food through the World Food 
Programme. Our own 20 relief flights of USAID commodities com- 
pleted between May 12th and 19th will serve more than 106,000 
people with merely a fraction of the supplies they need. 

I would like to explain in further detail the extent of the aid that 
is required to help those affected by the cyclone. The U.N. Office 
for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs reports that critical 
needs include water, sanitation, food, shelter and medical care. Let 
me highlight two concerns. 

No disease outbreaks have been reported to date, but the U.N. 
World Health Organization has reported that an increase in the 
area in which mosquitoes and other insects can breed is expected 
to result in higher-than-usual numbers of people becoming sick 
with malaria and dengue fever within weeks. Even during an aver- 
age rainy season in the Delta, incidence of these illnesses is high. 
If medical staff cannot get to those in need to provide preventive 
and curative care, the outcome may be dire. 

Food security is also a major concern for relief organizations. 
Even in good times, the nutritional status of those living in the 
Delta region is poor. The U.N. notes that in cyclone-affected areas 
more than 30 percent of children under 5 years old are chronically 
malnourished. 

As of May 18th, the U.N. World Eood Program (WEP) had dis- 
patched more than 1,200 metric tons of rice, high-energy biscuits 
and beans to Burma’s cyclone-affected areas. However, WFP will 
need to move 390 metric tons of food every day if it is to reach the 
.75 million people it is targeting over the next 30 days. 
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The USAID response to the crisis in Burma has three compo- 
nents: Technical assistance, relief supplies, and funding through 
the United Nations and nongovernmental organizations. 

Our DART team is our first component. The team remains in 
Bangkok, Thailand, where they are coordinating with DoD, U.N. 
and NGO partners, but still are without access to affected popu- 
lations in Burma. 

When a Disaster Assistance Response Team is not present dur- 
ing a large-scale emergency we are not able to adequately assess 
and coordinate efforts with our international counterparts. We can- 
not talk to those who are affected to see damage firsthand. It takes 
us longer to determine the best course of action and use of our re- 
sources. 

USAID Administrator Henrietta Fore, Admiral Tim Keating, 
commander of PACOM, Scot Marciel, and our DART team leader. 
Bill Berger, went in on the first airlift of U.S. supplies on May 
12th. Those supplies were handed over to the Burmese authorities, 
who had helicopters waiting to move them. 

The U.S. Embassy staff members have been monitoring the off- 
loading of U.S. relief supplies on subsequent flights and, as of May 
15th, had not found any verification of the rumors that USAID 
supplies had been diverted. Others on the ground also have re- 
ported that they have not witnessed our supplies being sold in local 
markets or diverted. 

On May 16th, USAID began handing over supplies directly to 
nongovernmental organizations which had the ability to transport 
supplies to the affected areas and distribute them to beneficiaries. 
This shift will provide more accountability to ensure that United 
States supplies are getting to the Burmese people. 

The third component is the funding we provide to NGOs and 
U.N. organizations that are working in the affected areas. As of 
May 19th, the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) 
has provided $17.5 million in aid to Burma. Since May 5th, we 
have provided $5.5 million in commodities and funding to U.N. 
agencies, the Red Cross and NGO partners for health, logistics, 
shelter, water sanitation and hygiene. And I know from Ms. Wat- 
son that there are also programs through Save the Children and 
UNICEF targeted at children and mothers. 

In addition, USAID’s Office of Food for Peace is providing $12 
million of P.L. 480 Title II Assistance through the World Food Pro- 
gram. When combined with the cost of relief supplies and funds 
from the Department of Defense, this brings total U.S. Government 
humanitarian assistance to more than $19 million. 

Historical experience shows that even the best-prepared country 
facing a disaster of this magnitude requires international assist- 
ance. USAID is working with its partners to ensure that relief gets 
to those who need it. We are closely monitoring reports that would 
indicate deterioration in the health situation, and we are working 
to ensure relief supplies and services reach those who need them. 

Above all, I want to emphasize that USAID remains ready to 
help. We continue to stand by the people of Burma during this dif- 
ficult time. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for taking time to discuss this impor- 
tant issue. I would be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gottlieb follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Greg Gottlieb, Deputy Assistant Administrator, 
Bureau for Democracy, Conflict, and Humanitarian Assistance, U.S. Agen- 
cy FOR International Development 

BURMA IN the AFTERMATH OF CYCLONE NARGIS 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee for the opportunity 
to appear before you today to discuss the humanitarian emergency in Burma. 

I want to begin by extending the deepest condolences to the people of Burma. The 
outpouring of concern for Burma has been overwhelming here in the United States. 
I want to assure them that the American people are doing everything they can to 
help the Burmese people in their hour of need. And the need is immense and imme- 
diate. 


CURRENT SITUATION 

Tropical Storm Nargis made landfall at about 1600 hours local time on Friday, 
May 2, to the west of Rangoon in the Ayeyarwady River delta. At landfall, Nargis 
had winds of approximately 132 mph and produced a storm surge of 12 feet — rough- 
ly equivalent to a Category Four hurricane. To help illustrate how strong that is, 
I note that Hurricane Katrina had sustained winds of 125 mph when it made land- 
fall in Louisiana. Although Nargis was downgraded at landfall, the subsequent 
storm surge, rain, and wind devastated the low-lying delta region and the farmers 
and fishermen who live there. The cyclone then continued east-northeast and caused 
extensive damage in the city of Rangoon. 

The magnitude of the death and suffering is overwhelming. As of May 19, the 
U.N. estimated that 2.4 million people were affected. Cyclone-related deaths could 
range from 63,000 to more than 101,000, the U.N. reports. An additional 220,000 
people were still believed to be missing. However, the Burmese government esti- 
mates are lower. On state-run TV, the GOB has confirmed 77,000 deaths and 56,000 
missing persons, as of May 19. 

Those who survived are suffering immensely. Aid agencies working in the region 
report that hundreds of thousands of people are now homeless. Some are reportedly 
moving from place to place in search of the very basics — food, water, medical care 
for injuries sustained during the cyclone, and plastic sheeting to protect them from 
continuing seasonal rains. At least 150,000 people are displaced in a mixture of 120 
official and unofficial temporary settlements in the Ayeyarwady Delta, as of May 18. 
What we understand about these gatherings is that many are overcrowded, and that 
sanitation conditions are appalling. 

Unfortunately, despite the tireless efforts of the aid personnel on the ground, the 
international humanitarian community still does not have a complete and accurate 
picture of the situation. The Government of Burma has been slow to grant visas for 
international aid workers, including for USAID’s team of experts. Those aid workers 
who receive visas are mostly confined to Rangoon city. This leaves Burmese staff — 
many of whom themselves lost their homes and loved ones — to carry on the enor- 
mous task of getting aid to all those in need. Their efforts are extraordinary. How- 
ever, the poor and damaged infrastructure and the limited humanitarian capacity 
on the ground are preventing the aid community from fully understanding who 
needs what, and where. This is why at all levels of the U.S. Government we have 
repeatedly emphasized to the Burmese government the urgent need to allow human- 
itarian aid workers access to do what they are trained to do in these situations: 
quickly assess the needs and recommend the best course of action to save lives and 
alleviate suffering. 

On May 18, U.N. Emergency Relief Coordinator John Homes arrived in Burma 
to meet with Burmese government officials and visit the severely affected 
Ayeyarwady Delta. In addition, we received news that the Burmese government had 
agreed to issue visas to 30 health workers from India, Bangladesh, Thailand, and 
China to support relief efforts. This is a welcome initial step, but concerns linger 
about the ability of these staff to travel freely in order to do their job. We also con- 
tinue to urge full access to experts regardless of their country of origin. 

The U.S. Pacific Command is prepared to provide relief supplies, including food, 
water, blankets, and medical supplies; equipment; and personnel to help in the re- 
lief efforts in Burma. 
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There are now a total of 11,000 service members and four Naval Ships in the re- 
gion that could be used for aid to the Burmese people. Our Naval assets (USS 
ESSEX, USS Harpers Ferry, USS Mustin, and the USS Juneau) have arrived in the 
international waters off Burma. They are ready, but are still awaiting a request and 
approval for assistance from the Burmese authorities. Aboard these vessels are ap- 
proximately 14 heavy and medium lift helicopters (CH-46, MH-60, SH-60) and 
more than 14,000 5-gallon plastic bladders filled with fresh water. 

In addition, there are approximately a dozen cargo aircraft (C-130 and C-17), 
along with about a dozen heavy and medium lift helicopters (CH/MH-53 and CH- 
46) at Utapao Air Base in Thailand, that are available for the relief effort. The U.S. 
military is also available to transport other countries’ relief supplies into Burma. 

Our reports indicate that while supplies are slowly getting out to affected areas, 
at best 20 percent of the 2.4 million people who are affected had received any aid 
as of May 19. Only 250,000 of those 2.4 million people had received food aid through 
the World Food Program. Our own 20 relief flights of USAID commodities completed 
between May 12 and 19 will serve more than 106,000 people with merely a fraction 
of the supplies they need. Furthermore, health experts predict that if medical staffs 
do not have full access to affected populations, major outbreaks of disease could de- 
velop in the coming weeks, making this phase only the beginning of a much graver 
emergency. 

Burma exemplifies the kind of situation where immediate access to food is critical 
and where having the authority to use up to 25 percent of the P.L. 480 Title II ap- 
propriation for local and regional procurement in P.L. 480 Title II could significantly 
improve the U.S. ability to respond effectively to this disaster. 

HUMANITARIAN NEEDS 

I have touched on some of the needs, but I would like to explain in further detail 
the extent of the aid that is required to help those affected by the cyclone. The U.N. 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs reports that critical needs in- 
clude water and sanitation, food, shelter, and medical care. 

Our leading concerns continue to be the provision of safe drinking water and the 
prevention and treatment of diseases associated with poor water and sanitation con- 
ditions. Aid agencies are extremely concerned about insufficient access to safe drink- 
ing water; a lack of water containers; and issues with sanitation and hygiene. 

The U.N. World Health Organization (WHO) has reported that an increase in the 
area in which mosquitoes and other insects can breed is expected to result in higher 
than usual numbers of people becoming sick with malaria and dengue fever within 
weeks. Even during an average rainy season in the delta, incidence of these ill- 
nesses is high. If medical staff cannot get to those in need to provide preventative 
and curative care, the outcome may be dire. WHO and other agencies are pre-posi- 
tioning drugs and rapid test kits, as well as distributing insecticide-treated mosquito 
nets where possible. 

Urgent relief needs include safe drinking water, shelter materials, water purifi- 
cation tablets, cooking sets, mosquito nets, food, medicine, and sanitation facilities. 
USAID, as well as other donors and relief agencies, continue to airlift emergency 
relief commodities into Rangoon, but our efforts are not yet enough to begin to meet 
the needs. 

Food security is also a major concern for relief organizations. Even in good times, 
the nutritional status of those living in the delta region is poor. The U.N. notes that 
in cyclone-affected areas more than 30 percent of children under five years old are 
chronically malnourished. This condition results from a combination of factors, in- 
cluding insufficient nutritious food, poor health care access, inadequate water and 
sanitation facilities, poor maternal and child care, and few livelihoods opportunities. 
As of May 18, the World Food Program had dispatched more than 1,240 metric tons 
of rice, high-energy biscuits, and beans to Burma’s cyclone-affected areas. However, 
WFP estimates that only 250,000 people have actually received food. WFP estimates 
that it will need to move 390 tons of food every day if it is to reach the 750,000 
people it is targeting over the next 30 days. 

The cyclone hit at the beginning of the rainy season in Burma, which lasts from 
May until October. This means that heavy rains and harsh weather will continue 
to exacerbate conditions and hamper efforts to help the Burmese people begin to re- 
build their lives and livelihoods, and plant their crops for next year’s food supply. 

USAID RESPONSE 

The USAID response to the crisis in Burma has three components: technical as- 
sistance; relief supplies; and funding to the United Nations and our non-govern- 
mental organization partners on the ground working with those in need. 
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The USAID Disaster Assistance Response Team, which we refer to as a DART, 
remains in Bangkok, Thailand, where they are coordinating with DOD and U.N. 
and NGO partners. We have repeatedly sought Burmese government approval to de- 
ploy our team to Burma to support relief efforts; however, the Burmese government 
has not approved this request. 

Our DART includes experts with various specialties. With many years of disaster 
response experience, the technical assistance personnel on a DART are usually re- 
lied on by local officials and implementing partners as expert consultants in disaster 
settings worldwide. In a large-scale international disaster, the most important role 
a DART plays is that of field-level hands-on coordinators. A DART can help identify 
gaps and priorities and efficiently target assistance to those who need it most. In 
addition, the DART can oversee firsthand the proper management and account- 
ability of American taxpayer dollars, a responsibility we take very seriously. 

When a DART is not present during a large-scale emergency, we are not able to 
adequately assess and coordinate efforts with our international counterparts and 
local officials. We cannot talk to those who are affected, to see damage firsthand. 
It takes us longer to determine the best course of action and use of our resources. 
We have to work hard to learn of gaps in assistance through third parties — requir- 
ing us to try to de-conflict third-party reports — and use our years of expertise to 
make sense of what we are hearing. This is exactly what our team is doing in Bang- 
kok now. 

Our team is also coordinating the movement of all US supplies to Burma, since 
Bangkok is currently serving as a staging ground for the entire relief operation, 
thanks to the cooperation of the Royal Thai Government. The provision of these sup- 
plies is the second component of our assistance. 

Between May 12 and 19, the Department of Defense completed 31 airlifts of emer- 
gency relief commodities, including 20 airlifts of USAID commodities such as USAID 
stocks of hygiene kits, insecticide-treated bed nets to protect against malaria, con- 
tainers for drinking water, and plastic sheeting for shelter. These supplies will help 
more than 106,000 people. 

USAID Administrator, Henrietta Fore; Admiral Timothy Keating, Commander of 
the U.S. Pacific Command; U.S. Ambassador to ASEAN Scot Marciel; and DART 
team leader Bill Berger accompanied the first airlift of relief supplies to Burma on 
May 12. Administrator Fore and Admiral Keating were met in Rangoon by a Bur- 
mese delegation that included the Commander in Chief of the Burmese Navy, the 
Burmese Deputy Foreign Minister, and the Burmese Deputy Minister of Social Wel- 
fare. 

The Burmese officials expressed their thanks for the relief supplies, and Adminis- 
trator Fore and Admiral Keating talked about what further assistance the U.S. was 
prepared to offer. Both delegations agreed that water and food were top priorities. 
Our military forces have remained poised to support this effort for more than a 
week. 

The supplies were handed over to the Burmese authorities who had helicopters 
assets capable of moving the much-needed supplies to the victims in the delta re- 
gion. While on the ground in Rangoon, Administrator Fore and Admiral Keating 
witnessed Burmese helicopters, loaded with U.S. Government relief supplies, take 
off for the delta region. U.S. Embassy staff members have been monitoring the off- 
loading of U.S. relief supplies on subsequent flights, and as of May 15 had not found 
any verification of the rumors that U.S. aid had been diverted. Others on the ground 
also have reported that they have not witnessed our supplies being sold on local 
markets or diverted. That said, U.S. helicopter capability could add significantly to 
the aid distribution effort. 

On May 16, USAID began handing over supplies directly to non-governmental or- 
ganizations, which have the ability to transport supplies into the affected areas and 
distribute them to beneficiaries. This shift will provide more accountability to en- 
sure that U.S. supplies are getting to the Burmese people. 

As I mentioned earlier, the provision of these supplies is the second component 
of our assistance. The third component is the funding we provide to NGOs and U.N. 
organizations that are working in the affected areas. 

As of May 19, the U.S. Agency for International Development had provided $17.5 
million in aid to Burma. Through the Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance, 
USAID provided an initial $250,000 on May 5. Those funds went to UNICEF, the 
U.N. World Food Program, and the Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees for immediate emergency relief assistance. 

Another $1 million has been channeled through the American Red Cross, and 
more than $2 million channeled through World Vision, Save the Children, and Pact- 
NGO partners, who are currently working in the disaster region. OFDA is also pro- 
viding $1 million to the World Food Program to support logistics services for hu- 
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manitarian organizations. USAID’s Office of Food for Peace is providing $12 million 
of P.L. 480 Title II food aid to be provided through the World Food Program. 

When combined with the cost of relief supplies and funds to the Department of 
Defense for logistics, this brings total U.S. Government humanitarian assistance 
made available as of May 19 to more than $30 million. 

THE WAY AHEAD 

This is a disaster of immense proportions with serious consequences for Burma. 
Historical experience shows that even the best-prepared country facing a disaster 
of this magnitude requires international assistance. 

USAID is working to fund NGOs and U.N. agencies that are currently operating 
in the affected areas. We will rely on these trusted partners to help us understand 
the humanitarian needs and provide appropriate aid to those who need it. We’re 
also continuing efforts to persuade the Burmese government to allow in more ex- 
perts and aid workers. We are closely monitoring reports that would indicate dete- 
riorations in the health situation, and we are working to ensure relief supplies and 
services reach those who need them. 

Above all, I want to emphasize that USAID still remains ready to help. We con- 
tinue to stand by the people of Burma during this difficult time. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for taking time to discuss this important issue. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I want to thank both gentlemen for your in- 
sightful statements. Before doing so, we have another distinguished 
member of the committee also joining us this morning, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Flake. 

Did you have an opening statement that you wanted to 

Mr. Flake. No. 

Mr. Fa le omavaega. All right. 

Before asking my questions — I am going to start the line of ques- 
tions — I will ask my good friend from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, 
for his questions. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

In terms of the actual suffering that is going on in Burma, to 
what degree are we seeing that this is a natural calamity and suf- 
fering will naturally come after such things, and to what degree is 
that suffering the result of Government corruption and repression? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Congressman, I guess I would answer it in 
three ways. 

First, there has, as you know, been a long history, unfortunately, 
of repression and bad policies that have created a lot of suffering, 
both direct in terms of human-rights violations and indirect in 
terms of bad policies that have made life difficult for the average 
Burmese. 

The cyclone is obviously a huge natural disaster. I am not an ex- 
pert on such things. But clearly it would have caused significant 
damage and casualties in almost any situation. 

I think the critical point and the point where we would be most 
critical of the authorities in Burma is their inexplicable failure to, 
A, make relief a priority and, B, to allow in the international help 
that they need. 

So it is hard to quantify, but certainly every day that goes by and 
more people suffer, increasingly the blame falls on the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Could you compare this to what happened in 
Thailand just a few years ago when there was a tsunami that came 
in and, of course, affected thousands upon thousands of Thai peo- 
ple? Could you compare how the Governments reacted differently 
to the crisis at hand? 
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Mr. Gottlieb. If I might, having worked on that tsunami and 
also the Pakistan earthquake and many others, what I would say 
is there is really not much comparison between the two. After the 
tsunami, we had almost immediate access. The only place in which 
we were stymied for a little bit was in Aceh, and that was simply 
because there was a conflict going on there. We actually had people 
on the ground there within 48 hours. 

I don’t think there is really much of a comparison. The Thais 
were very open with us, not just in terms of providing assistance 
to them, but in terms of making U-Tapao Air Base available for us 
to fly into Indonesia. So we can only commend the Thais in the way 
that they have helped during the tsunami and during this crisis as 
well. 

To go back to the question that you had for Mr. Marciel, I think 
one of the things that is important to remember is that in the 
Delta area there is about 30 percent malnutrition among kids to 
start with. So that alone gives you, sort of, the starting point at 
which we are beginning our work. 

So children are already in a vulnerable state, and the fact that 
we are able to supply maybe 20 percent of needs at this juncture 
and probably very few of the special needs for kids, I think just in- 
creases the vulnerability of those children to disease. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So when all is said and done, will we actually 
be looking at a situation where, yes. Mother Nature has caused the 
death of tens of thousands of people but an equal contributor to the 
crisis and the death of thousands of other people can be attributed 
directly to the actions or inaction of their Government? 

Mr. Gottlieb. If I might make a comparison, in the late 1990s 
there was a crisis in — as you know, there was a crisis for many 
years in Sudan. There was a serious drought in southern Sudan, 
and about .25 million people died, not because there was a drought 
but because we had no access. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the Bur- 
mese regime is committing an act, a criminal act that should be 
recognized by the way they have approached those of us who would 
help their own people in this time of crisis. 

It is a horrible situation. We saw similar natural disasters in In- 
donesia, in Thailand and other places, where the Governments ac- 
tually worked with the decent people of the world to try to alleviate 
the suffering caused by the natural disaster. Here we have the 
Government going in the opposite direction. 

This is criminal behavior, and it is time for a new wind to blow 
across Burma and to wipe away and blow away this regime that 
has suppressed their people for far too long. The Burmese people 
deserve so much more. And it is just very sad. They are very good 
people; I have been there. And let us hope that this terrible dis- 
aster brings about the change in their society, as it has in other 
dictatorships, like I mentioned with Samosa. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from California. 

As a courtesy to my good friend, the distinguish ranking member 
of the subcommittee, I am going to have him offer his opening 
statement, whether he wants to do it for the record or he may want 
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to expound upon it before I give my good friend, Ms. Watson, a 
chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to take 
a few seconds. 

A couple weeks ago. Congressman Joe Crowley from New York 
and I were at the White House at a signing ceremony with Senator 
McConnell and Senator Feinstein, awarding the Congressional 
Gold Medal to Aung San Suu Kyi. The President and the first lady 
actually took about 15 minutes after that signing — and their hearts 
are really broken, if I could use those terms, over the fact that 
American aid stands so close and so willing to help. This has been 
a special burden on the part of the first lady, who very seldom has 
spoken out on foreign affairs issues. 

But I just want to bring that up. I know that perhaps our Bur- 
mese friends are listening, as they monitor what goes on, the fact 
that we are very concerned about the plight of the people in 
Burma. We commend you for your efforts in doing everything you 
can to help out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to submit the rest of the 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Manzullo follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Donald A. Manzullo, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Illinois 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this important hearing regarding the devas- 
tation of Cyclone Nargis. I am deeply saddened not only by the tremendous loss of 
lives, which the Red Cross estimates at nearly 130,000, but by the extreme short 
sightedness of the Burmese government in not accepting international aid. Without 
a well coordinated multinational relief effort, I fear that the death toll will climb 
significantly higher. 

When this Subcommittee met last October, we focused on the military junta’s vio- 
lent efforts to extinguish the Burmese people’s hope for democratic change. At that 
time the disturbing images from Burma were of military troops shooting at unarmed 
Buddhist monks taking part in what was later called the Saffron Revolution. Today 
the images from Burma are once again of anguish and pain, but this time the lack 
of compassion by the junta for its own people is beyond belief Together these two 
instances show that it is the people of Burma that suffer most as a result of the 
junta’s continued rule. There simply is no end in sight. 

Thus, I commend the Administration for reaching out to Burmese leaders to en- 
courage their acceptance of American and other foreign assistance. I understand 
that Admiral Timothy Keating, Commander of U.S. Pacific Command, made many 
attempts to allay the junta’s fears of any hostile American intentions associated 
with American assistance. However, despite such efforts, the regime still refuses to 
allow any meaningful relief to enter into the country. With regard to the miniscule 
humanitarian supplies that have been delivered, I am extremely concerned by re- 
ports from the media that the junta was confiscating the goods and even selling it 
in the black market. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join the growing chorus of voices from all over the world 
calling on Burma’s rulers to accept foreign assistance. Without help, death from dis- 
ease, exposure, and hunger is sure to increase. We must keep in mind that Burma 
is just at the beginning of its monsoon season, from May to October, when heavy 
rains bring about seasonal flooding. If we don’t help the poor Burmese people now 
we will watch hopelessly as more die from easily preventable deaths. 

The U.S. has significant experience in providing disaster relief in Southeast Asia 
and the Indian Ocean as a result of our participation in the aftermath of the Decem- 
ber 2004 tsunamis. Even in areas such as Aceh, Indonesia, where there was an on- 
going separatist movement, America’s intervention focused only on providing hu- 
manitarian assistance. Thus, my message to the junta is simple: open your doors 
now! 

Two weeks ago, I stood in the White House Oval Office with my good friend Rep- 
resentative Joe Crowley of New York, Senator Diane Feinstein of California, and 
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Senate Minority Leader Mitch McConnell of Kentucky to watch the President sign 
into law H.R. 4286, a bill that I coauthored to award the Congressional Gold Medal 
to Aung San Suu Kyi. It was two weeks ago that Cyclone Nargis struck with all 
its might, and I am heartbroken to say that Burma still remains closed. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I look forward to hearing from our distinguished wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The gentlelady from California for her ques- 
tions. 

Ms. Watson. We have been following this disaster through the 
news, newspapers and media. One day you hear that the military 
government is not allowing any foreign workers in. Then, in the 
last few days, we heard that they allowed a few. 

Can you clarify what is taking them so long to get visas? Why 
do you think they were resisting outside help? And what is the im- 
pact — and, you know, we know what we see from the news, but I 
understand there are villages that haven’t even been accessed yet. 
So we don’t know what the toll would be, and we don’t know how 
many people are still alive. 

So can you, kind of, give us some clarity on what to believe this 
Government is doing for its own people? 

Mr. Marciel. I will try. 

Ms. Watson. The best you can. 

Mr. Marciel. The fact is, it is not a clear situation, because we 
don’t have a good picture of the situation overall in the country, or 
certainly what the Government leaders think. And because of the 
lack of access, we certainly don’t have a good picture on the situa- 
tion in the Delta, where the cyclone did most of its damage. 

I would make a couple of points. This regime is extremely 
xenophobic, nationalistic, isolated — pick your term. The lack or the 
failure of people to get visas was apparently a decision by the Gov- 
ernment not to let them in or, at a minimum, a failure to make 
a decision to allow them in. 

I have been trying for a few years to figure out why they do what 
they do, and I don’t think I have a great answer for you, other than 
they are more concerned about staying in power than they are 
about helping their people. That is clear from their policies overall. 
As I said earlier, it is appalling. 

My colleague may have more information on the impact. 

Ms. Watson. Please. 

Mr. Gottlieb. I think the only thing I can add to that is that, 
from what our team out there has heard, that the Government 
claims that it has the ability to distribute the aid. It only needs the 
things, not the people, to do that. That is not the observation that 
we have and certainly not what we necessarily hear from our col- 
leagues who are in Burma. So, for us, it is a very poor decision that 
impacts on the lives of those that are affected by the cyclone. 

Ms. Watson. I notice that we have, from the chart, contributed 
$17.5 million. This is USAID Disaster Assistance Response Team 
and 13 airlifts. 

Are those resources actually getting down to the people, or is the 
overhead of delivering taking up much of that? How effective has 
that amount of aid been? 

Mr. Gottlieb. To date, we have managed to do — with DoD there 
has been, actually, 36 C-130 flights going to Rangoon. As Mr. 
Marciel noted in his testimony, the first flights were handed over 
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directly to the Government. But since the 16th, we are handing it 
over directly to our NGO partners. These are partners that, of 
course, are familiar to you, as I mentioned, partners like UNICEF 
and others. And they are moving that food, they are moving that 
directly into the areas where they have heen working. 

I think what is important to understand about Burma is that, 
even before the cyclone, there were, roughly, for us, from what we 
can tell, about eight NGO partners that we are very familiar with, 
both American and European. We have a lot of confidence in those 
groups. Some are quite large like World Vision, which has 500 local 
staff. 

Ms. Watson. Were they on the ground during the cyclone? 

Mr. Gottlieb. Yes. 

So, first of all, we have confidence that they wouldn’t take it if 
they didn’t think they could distribute it. I think that is number 
one. 

Number two, at least for our U.N. partners, we are aware that 
they are expanding their staff. World Food Programme now has 
200 local staff; they have 1,400 internationals, although those 
internationals are largely confined to Rangoon. 

But we do feel that the aid that we have now is making its way 
out to the field, yes. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Flake. 

Mr. Flake. I apologize for not hearing the testimony. I have tried 
to read through as much of it as I could. 

You mentioned you are working with NGO partners here. Are 
there any U.S. -based NGOs that are approaching the government 
there directly and having more success, or are the Burmese treat- 
ing United States-based NGOs just like they do our Government? 

Mr. Gottlieb. To their credit, I believe Samaritan’s Purse did 
manage to get permission to fly in — I believe they had one plane- 
load go in. I think it was quite large. It might have been a jumbo 
jet, I am not sure. No, it wasn’t a jumbo jet, but it was quite large. 
But I don’t know of any other American groups that have had that 
direct access yet. 

Mr. Flake. Okay. 

Mr. Marciel, you mentioned that you have tried to monitor the 
supplies that we did ship in to see if some were being sold or what- 
not, and we have not found indication that they are. 

Are we assuming, then, that they are hitting the target for the 
most part? That seems to be the testimony 

Mr. Marciel. It has been a big question on our minds. 

When we initially got in with C-130 flights, we could not get ap- 
proval from the Burmese authorities to deliver it directly to NGOs, 
which is our normal practice or USAID’s normal practice. We made 
a decision that, because of the urgency of the situation and the 
need to try to build a little bit of confidence so that we could get 
more aid in, that we would turn over some initial supplies, mostly 
water and mosquito nets, to the Government. And they actually 
took us, the day I went in with Admiral Keating and AID Director 
Fore, they actually took us, the Burmese, to the part of the airport 
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where they loaded our supplies on the helicopters, and the heli- 
copters took off, we were told, to the affected area. 

What our Embassy has been doing is reaching out to U.N. and 
others on the ground there to try indirectly to get a sense of wheth- 
er materials are reaching the people. And they have also been 
scouring the markets to see if our materials turned up in the mar- 
ketplace, which, of course, would be evidence that they had been 
diverted. They have not found such supplies in the markets. It is 
a good sign. It is not, you know, perfect. It is not a guarantee. 

Mr. Flake. It is possible that they could be simply hoarding 
them. 

Mr. Marciel. It is possible. That is why we are pleased that, 
since May 16th, the USAID materials we have been able to turn 
over to international NGOs. That greatly enhances our confidence. 

Mr. Flake. With regard to the referendum, it was mentioned 
that it was postponed in the affected area until May 24th. Do we 
expect that to happen at that time, or will it be postponed further? 

Mr. Marciel. Everything we have heard suggests that they do 
plan to go ahead with it on the 24th. How on Earth you would do 
it in an area that’s been so devastated is beyond me. But, then 
again, the whole thing is a sham. 

Mr. Flake. Right. Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Crow- 
ley. 

Mr. Crowley. Firstly, I failed to have mentioned, thank you for 
allowing me to participate, although I am not a member of the sub- 
committee, I am a member of the full committee. I always want to 
thank the chairman for allowing me to participate. 

I agree with my good friend from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, on 
many of the comments that he made and addressed to the panel 
before and to the subcommittee. It is hard for me to even know 
where to begin. But some things that stirred my memory a bit 
were, again going back to the tsunami, I had the opportunity to 
visit Sri Lanka after the tsunami just about a week and a half 
after it hit, and I saw many, many assets on the ground, including 
United States, and in fact, they allowed an Indian ship, a military 
naval ship, to enter into Sri Lanka within days of the event itself. 
I think India may have been one of the only countries that actually 
didn’t accept foreign assistance or didn’t ask for it because I think 
they had the assets, the ability to address the issues themselves 
within the confines of their own country. But think at the time that 
Sri Lanka, albeit it was the peace process going on, the Tamil Ti- 
gers suspended activities to allow for assets to be delivered to that 
region. And again, in a matter of days, in Aceh, again, given the 
situation, the revolutionary situation within those areas, that as- 
sistance was focused on getting that to the people in need. 

And then you contrast that with what has happened in Burma, 
including what really hasn’t been touched on all that much has 
been this referendum that took place, when people were suffering 
during this time, when many of the people who were being asked 
to vote on the referendum on the Constitution, what state of mind 
could they have been in at that point in time. It is just mind-bog- 
gling to us that somehow the referendum would be viewed in a le- 
gitimate fashion. 
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Anyway, regardless of whether it was legitimately conducted or 
not, I also remember the refugee camps, for lack of a better word, 
or survivor camps in Sri Lanka, and the stories, you know some- 
times we look at this and we just, it is so overwhelming to look at 
that, but then you kind of narrow it down to individuals as best 
you can. And the vulnerability, especially of women and children 
during these circumstances, and how they inevitably are abused, 
not necessarily by the government directly but by people who 
would take this opportunity to extract revenge or to covet someone 
they have always wanted to. And it is just the lack of attention by 
the government to protect the most vulnerable is probably the most 
disturbing aspect of any type of situation like this, especially when 
the state itself is failing to protect its own people. But Mr. Marciel 
if you could maybe just give us a thought, and maybe Mr. Gottlieb 
if you could expound upon it, what would have been the difference 
in your mind had U.S. assets been able to service the disaster 
area? What difference do you think we could have made had we 
gotten in right away? 

Mr. Marciel. Congressman, perhaps I can offer an initial com- 
ment and then ask my colleague to say more? 

Mr. Crowley. Sure. 

Mr. Marciel. Admiral Keating, when we went on the very first 
C-130 flight, laid out very clearly to the Burmese 

authorities what we were willing to offer in terms of helicopters, 
boats and other assets to carry the shipments, and was very forth- 
coming in terms of being flexible so that they would be able to keep 
an eye and monitor us if they wanted. So certainly we could have 
provided large amounts of assistance and gotten it to the affected 
area. Quantitatively I am not sure I can give you a number on how 
much — my colleague can ask — but certainly there is no question 
that not only the United States but other international. United Na- 
tions and others, could have gotten water and expertise into the 
area very quickly and alleviated some of the suffering. I will leave 
it to my colleague to see if he has more details. 

Mr. Gottlieb. Thank you. Congressman, if I can compare this to 
the tsunami. The Essex is just one of the ships that is now offshore 
of Burma and was one of the ships that we used in Aceh. That car- 
ries approximately 23 helicopters. I believe 20 of them are actually 
usable. Some of them are quite large. They would be, in a situation 
like this, extremely helpful. First of all, one of the things that you 
try to do in a disaster like this is not have people move from their 
homes. You try to keep them where they are. People can begin to 
recover more quickly if they are in place. They can salvage what 
is left from their homes to begin to rebuild. But if you cannot bring 
assets to them, they will leave to go where those assets are. And 
that is what is happening now. 

If we had helicopters, whether we could helicopter out of Burma, 
out of Thailand or off Essex, we could be moving supplies in there 
quite rapidly, and we could move it to various points quite easily. 
The importance of having people on the ground is to then plan for 
where those helicopters need to go. The importance of the assess- 
ments is that you know who needs what. And so we would develop 
a logistics system out of probably Rangoon, which would then de- 
termine what goes on each helicopter during the day. And that is 
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what we had in Aceh. We had what we called a logistics cluster, 
a logistics cell inbound to Aceh that sent out orders to all the heli- 
copters as to what they lifted and where they did. So what you 
would be doing is bringing the right thing to people, and you would 
be restarting the whole process of helping them restart the process 
of their lives. 

Right now, as I think the Congresswoman noted, now we are get- 
ting close to the time to plant. We would be looking at making sure 
that there was seed available. That may become part of a package 
that you would bring in to people to make sure that they have 
what they need to plant. 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Chairman, can I ask just one simple question? 
I know I have been indulged here already, but could we have saved 
lives had we been given access earlier? 

Mr. Gottlieb. You know, I don’t have a report of anybody dying. 
But I think the important thing to note is that in a place where 
30 percent of the children are already malnourished, what you 
want to provide for children is high energy foods to help maintain 
their health. So I think what is important here is that you access 
people quickly. You know, as I said, I can’t confirm one death or 
many deaths. But I will say that we know that when kids are mal- 
nourished, you have to intervene with the right thing at the right 
time. 

Mr. Crowley. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from New York. 

I have about a hundred questions for you. I wanted to give my 
colleagues every opportunity to raise questions. We have a saying 
in the islands, gentlemen. [Speaking in native language.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Which means, the leaves of the coconut tree 
just doesn’t sway by itself. There is a reason for it. There is a 
cause. 

And I believe I have a more fundamental question I wanted to 
raise with you both. The very fact of the existence of the current 
military regime, if you will, and correct me, Mr. Secretary, and my 
simplistic understanding of the problem of the history of Burma, 
even the British could not colonize these people. In fact, the word 
Burma came from the British Government at the time when they 
tried to colonize this country. My understanding is that because 
Burma is composed of about seven or eight basic groupings within 
the government, that no government was able to ever unify these 
people unless and until or I suppose when they had a good military 
to take control of these different factions. Am I correct in this, Mr. 
Secretary, or am I wrong? Am I way off the record on this? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that the Brit- 
ish when they were the colonial power did have pretty extensive 
control. But you are absolutely right that there are a lot of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and that there has been, certainly since inde- 
pendence, separatist insurgencies carried out by a number of those 
groups. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I remember in my youth, there is one word 
that stood out in my going to high school, was the name U Thant, 
probably one of the greatest Secretary-Generals of the United Na- 
tions as ever, who happens to be from Burma. What took place in 
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1962 and since that time, the military takeover of that country, 
what I am trying to get here, Mr. Secretary, it seems that the 
strongest condemnation in the current regime has come not only 
from the United States but from its allies. Am I wrong on this? 

Mr. Marciel. No, you are right. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What about our fellow Asian countries, like 
members of the ASEAN that Burma is a member of? Have they 
also been very critical of the way we have gone about in criticizing 
the current military regime? 

Mr. Marciel. In the past, they have been somewhat critical. I 
would say less so over the last year. You will recall that in, I be- 
lieve, September or October of last year when the military govern- 
ment cracked down against peaceful demonstrators, ASEAN spoke 
out very strongly, frankly, in unprecedented terms condemning the 
regime’s actions. 

And I know from having to spend much of the last 3 or 4 weeks 
in the ASEAN region, I don’t want to put words in their mouths, 
but my sense was that many of the ASEANs are also appalled at 
the Government of Burma’s failure to respond to this crisis. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. And currently, the trade relationships be- 
tween Burma, more so with the member ASEAN countries like 
Thailand, and probably no other country more influential on the 
leaders of Burma at this point in time is the People’s Republic of 
China. My question here is, why isn’t our Government pursuing 
this issue before the Security Council of the United Nations on the 
issue of humanitarian assistance alone? Have we ever taken the 
initiative before the United Nations Security Council that this 
issue is such an international — this not just Burma alone. We are 
talking about cholera. We are talking about disease. We are talking 
about millions of people, even to the point that this is genocide. 
And I wanted to ask you, has our Government taken the initiative 
to bring this before the Security Council, which is the, I suppose 
if something comes out with the Security Council, the United Na- 
tions will listen, especially because of the five permanent members 
that have all the muscle and the resources to carry through these 
things? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, we have consistently argued that 
the overall situation in Burma warrants Security Council attention, 
and we have brought it to the Security Council many times. Since 
the cyclone, I think others — I think it was the Erench who raised 
this in the Security Council. We supported that discussion. Some 
in the Security Council argued that it was, while the disaster was 
a disaster and warranted international attention and U.N. atten- 
tion, it was not appropriate for the Security Council. We continue 
to believe the situation in Burma warrants Security Council atten- 
tion, yes. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. But didn’t Erance also throw a curve ball in 
this whole idea of assistance and say, well, we will do it only if it 
meets our conditions and our requirements in giving assistance? 
Wasn’t that one of the problems also? 

Here is my concern. If I were a member of the military regime, 
after being condemned that it is the worst, why would I want you 
to come help me when you make me look so small? In the eyes of 
the nuances of the cultures that are in that region, shooting words 
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and attacking in verbals is almost like cutting my right arm or my 
leg off. This is like: You have dishonored me so much, why should 
I accept your offer of assistance when you made me look so small 
before the international community? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I think the only answer I can give 
is that when this cyclone hit, the United States, which as you 
pointed out has been probably the harshest critic of this regime, 
from the President on down, we said we had our political dif- 
ferences, but this is a humanitarian disaster and we are setting 
aside for the moment those political differences to focus on saving 
lives of upwards of 2 million people. The regime may or may not 
like us and certainly didn’t like the criticism. But, frankly, the rea- 
son for them to accept international help is because otherwise tens 
of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands of their own people 
may die. And it seems to me that it is incumbent upon any govern- 
ment to take steps necessary to protect its own people. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I have the highest respect for our First Lady 
and the fact that she was there, the initiator, the leader, as far as 
the United States, I guess representing the State Department and 
even the President when she first announced our willingness to 
give assistance but at the same time right along with it con- 
demning the military regime. And you know, we all love Aung San 
Sun Kyi. I mean, everybody is very, very appreciative and admire 
her for her leadership in all this. But it kind of gives it at a dif- 
ferent mix there when you say we are going to give humanitarian 
assistance, but we continue condemning, which again this is what 
democracy is all about here in America. But in that part of the 
world, as far as they are concerned, you have cut my right arm off, 
so why should I accept your assistance. I would rather die than to 
receive assistance from you because you have dishonored me. 

Ms. Watson. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for a second? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
California. 

Ms. Watson. You know, I am sitting here listening to all of us, 
and it goes to our foreign policy. And you know, over the couple of 
weeks that this has been number one in the news you sit there and 
you watch and you say. Why would they not want the humani- 
tarian help that we are offering? Well, it goes to our policy. On the 
one hand, we will give it and we are pulling it back by condemning 
you. So I think it is time now that a group of members take a trip 
and talk to whatever leadership we can in China and in Myanmar 
about how best to help when help is needed and take away the pol- 
itics of it and get on the track of humanitarian assistance. Our 
country has to take the lead in that. While we are sending re- 
sources to another part of the world that is going down into a gofer 
hole, our resources really ought to help people. I think that speaks 
louder. But we have to figure out how we can separate from the 
politics of all of this. I think their resistance is against the Western 
power that they feel are imperialistic. 

We truly want to help people. We want to help the children. We 
want to help the women. We want to help the people, and that has 
to get across. I just had to enter that into the conversation. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentlelady for her comment, and 
I want to ask Secretary Marciel, What do you recommend that 
Congress should do? 

Mr. Marciel. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on 
this because I think this goes to the heart of the matter. We have 
been very clear over the last few weeks that, despite our political 
differences with the regime in Burma, we are interested and very 
sincere about offering humanitarian assistance. And I think we 
have demonstrated that sincerity through our actions. 

But it is more than that. This is not just a matter of the regime 
saying no to help from the United States. There have been a series 
of envoys from the United Nations, from many different countries, 
who have gone and urged the authorities to accept international 
help, not just from the United States, from the U.N. humanitarian 
agencies, from NGOs. This is a regime that is not just saying no 
to the United States because of political differences. It is saying no 
for the most part to help from the entire world; from the region, 
from the United Nations, from everyone. So if I could, I would urge 
that we not look at this as a United States/Burma issue. It is much 
bigger than this. This is an issue of the Burmese regime failing to 
take steps to protect its own people. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Are members of the ASEAN association 
there helping Burma right now? 

Mr. Marciel. They are trying. The ASEAN foreign ministers 
called an emergency meeting which took place yesterday in Singa- 
pore. Out of that came an agreement that ASEAN countries would 
be able to lead an international relief effort. The ASEAN Secretary- 
General, Mr. Surin Pitsuwan, went into Burma today to try to 
work out the details of that. We actually spoke with Dr. Surin last 
night just before he went in. The details are still unclear. They 
have to work this out. We hope that this is going to lead to a sig- 
nificant increase in assistance, including via ASEAN, and we wel- 
come ASEAN’s efforts. But at this point, we don’t know yet wheth- 
er the Burmese regime is actually going to allow them to bring in 
the experts, the equipment and other international help. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What I am trying to convey here, Mr. Sec- 
retary, is that Burma is a member in full standing with the 
ASEAN, this regional organization there in Southeast Asia. And 
they do active trade with Thailand, even with Singapore, I am told, 
and of course China and other countries despite the fact that this 
is a military regime that we are looking at. So how is that, what 
is that perception? I mean, it is a military regime, but yet the fel- 
low ASEAN countries are doing business with them just like noth- 
ing is happening. 

Mr. Marciel. Again, I don’t want to speak for ASEAN. I can give 
you my sense of what is happening. 

Mr. Fa le omavaega. Please. 

Mr. Marciel. The ASEAN members have argued for a long time 
that the way to try to encourage positive change in Burma is to 
work with the regime, try to convince them that they can move in 
a different direction. So that has been their position. They don’t be- 
lieve that sanctions work, and they believe that continuing to work 
with these people is the best way to try to move them in a more 
positive direction. And more recently, of course, in the aftermath 
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of the cyclone, they, like the rest of the international community, 
have been using whatever influence they have to try to urge the 
generals to allow greater access. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I was asking one of the foreign ministers 
there representing ASEAN, I expressed my commendation to them 
for getting organized. And he said, you know, it took us 10 years 
just to say hello. I mean, just to show how complicated, not as sim- 
ple and as easy as we perceive it to he; he said it took us 10 years 
just to get together, just to say hello to each other among the 
ASEAN countries. So I can imagine when it comes to trade and 
other issues that deal with this regional organization, that it is a 
very complicated one. And I am just curious — actually, my good 
friend from New York probably has a question. 

Mr. Crowley. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield for a moment 
because I just want to go back to what you had initially talked 
about when you began the questioning in regards to how we are 
perceived by the folks, the people within Burma, the junta, and I 
guess a lack of tolerance, or we have great intolerance towards, 
from here, for the Western perspective on what they are doing to 
their own people. And I think not being sensitive, I guess you can 
say, I want to point out to the folks, I think the chairman has a 
great deal more sensitivity, I think, being the closest geographi- 
cally in his representation and has a great understanding, I think, 
of cultural as well as sensitivities, and I think that is why he adds 
such a great deal to our membership here in the House. 

But what I would just suggest is, you know, timing is an inter- 
esting thing. We have been working on the passage of a gold medal 
for Aung San Sun Kyi for some time and passed the House in De- 
cember of last year and passed the Senate sometime in April, I be- 
lieve, of this year, and the timing of the signing of that legislation 
by the Speaker to forward the bill to the President happened to 
take place prior to the cyclone hitting and in many respects over- 
shadowed what was a timing issue. The President had to sign the 
bill within I think a 10-day period. And in many respects, some of 
us were working on it for some time, and it was frustrating be- 
cause it took a great deal of the oomph away from what we were 
trying to accomplish and at the same time noting that the junta 
itself did not postpone, total political timing, did not postpone its 
own referendum. I don’t pretend to have an expertise on the cul- 
tural aspects of the Burmese junta or the people, but I can express 
I think a frustration that at least many within the Burmese com- 
munity here in the States have towards, a resentment toward this 
junta that precedes the cyclone and will have after the cyclone may 
be long forgotten. So, with that, I just want to yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. I want to say to my good friend from New 
York, this one of the strengths of our great democracy in our coun- 
try, is this diversity. And my good friend, I know every Irish-Amer- 
ican here is very proud of the fact that we hosted recently the 
Prime Minister of Ireland in a Joint Session of Congress, and the 
fact that for years the Northern Ireland situation that has been the 
civil war, if you will. Even Senator Kennedy and all of our Irish- 
American leaders were trying very hard to see the final resolution 
to the problems. 
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The situation that we also have with North Korea, that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China was very instrumental in bringing North 
Korea to the table. And these are some of the nuances that I think, 
for myself, yes, I am a very, very proud American, but my roots are 
from the Asia-Pacific Region. And maybe this is a reason, when I 
say the leaves of the coconut tree just don’t move by itself, an es- 
sential understanding and appreciating some of the nuances that 
happen there, why is it that we do things maybe in a different 
way? And by this miscommunication, perhaps, or misunder- 
standing is carried on to the point where there is no communica- 
tion and no resolution to the problems. And that is a reason why 
I raise the issue. If we have some understanding or appreciation 
of the root causes, why we are where we are now, and the fear that 
perhaps the military leaders of this country have that there will be 
anarchy without them. At least that is their position, that without 
the military, Burma will dissipate, seven or eight different factions 
will be killing each other off. That is their reason for existence, I 
suppose. 

But in understanding that, why Aung San Suu Kyi and her party 
was not given an opportunity to rule, not that is — now, here again, 
that is a different situation, too, that we find ourselves in, one I 
do understand a little more about what happened. I am told that 
a member of the Armed Foreign Service recently attended this ref- 
erendum in one of the polling stations and that the military leaders 
made use of his or her presence. And if I see, America supports the 
proposed Constitution. Can you care to comment on this Mr. Sec- 
retary? There was a Foreign Service Officer, a member of the diplo- 
matic corps, representing the United States, went over to, I guess 
to observe this referendum, and then, by doing so, the Burmese 
Government made a real good adage to say, hey, see, even America 
is here to witness the way that we have conducted the referendum, 
and that is why it passed by 90 some percent. Can you comment 
if there really was a Foreign Service Officer that did this? 

Mr. Marciel. I don’t know the specific case. I do know that at 
the last minute, the Burmese regime did invite diplomats in Ran- 
goon to send out a couple of people from each Embassy to observe. 
We did send out a couple of people just to see what was going on. 
I don’t know the details of the specific case. It wouldn’t surprise me 
if the regime used this for propaganda purposes. We do this around 
the world. When there are elections, we routinely send our Em- 
bassy people out to try to get a sense of what is going on on the 
ground, and so we did. 

If I could, Mr. Chairman, one comment on your previous state- 
ment about the military’s role. The military in Burma has argued 
for some time that it needs to be in power, the one force capable 
of running this diverse country. We, of course, would argue that 
isolating yourself from your people and refusing to honor the re- 
sults of election is not the best way to unify. But I think also this 
cyclone demonstrates the fallacy of the military’s argument. I can’t 
imagine a worst and more negligent response to a natural disaster 
than what this supposedly well organized military has done. So I 
think it shows very clearly the weakness, the hollowness of this 
claim. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Are you familiar with the provisions of the 
proposed Constitution that is now being passed in the referendum? 
Are there any provisions there that are highly questionable in 
terms of the implementation of this newly accepted Constitution in 
the referendum? Are you familiar with any of the provisions of the 
proposed Constitution? 

Mr. Marciel. I am familiar with some of them. What I would 
like to do, if I could, is give you a brief answer and then maybe 
get back to you with more details. 

There are a number of issues or provisions in the Constitution 
that concerned us: One, that will reserve, I believe, at least 25 per- 
cent of the seats in Parliament for the military; second, that re- 
quire the President of the country to have a military background; 
third, that would prohibit anyone who has or has had a foreign- 
born spouse from serving, for example ruling out Aung San Suu 
Kyi; fourth, a provision that would allow in effect the military to 
take over at any time that it thought there was an emergency. So 
there are a whole series of problematic provisions. 

The other broader point here though was that the Constitution 
was drafted in secret by a group handpicked by the regime with 
no input from the democratic opposition, so the whole process was 
not legitimate in addition to the specific substance of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Without objection, I would like if you could 
submit a copy of that proposed Constitution, every provision that 
will be made. I want to make it a part of the record. 

Was it a fact that because Aung San Suu Kyi married a British 
citizen a factor among the people there in Burma in terms of its 
political situation there? Did that have a bearing on some of the 
things that went on there that kind of made somewhat the issue 
divisive in that sense? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have the sense that this was 
an issue that resonated with the people of Burma. The only real 
evidence for that, though, would be to go back to the 1990 election, 
the last time there was a real election in Burma, in which, al- 
though Aung San Suu Kyi 

herself was not allowed to run, she led the party that won I be- 
lieve about 80 percent of the seats. So the last, if you will, rep- 
resentative opinion survey in the form of an election showed over- 
whelming support for the party that she leads. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And the good part of her life, she was edu- 
cated in England, was she not? 

Mr. Marciel. Yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And then she returned married to a British 
citizen. You don’t think that was a real factor there in the minds 
of the Burmese people in how she carried herself as a leader among 
the people? 

Mr. Marciel. It doesn’t seem to have reflected in any way, cer- 
tainly in the election results or in the crowds that she drew when 
she was not under house arrest and was able to go out and talk 
to people. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Gottlieb, I didn’t mean to disregard you, 
25 years of humanitarian assistance. Do you think in any way pos- 
sible that we can separate the politics from strictly on this one 
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issue humanitarian assistance? Let us not talk about Aung San 
Suu Kyi, let us not talk about how terrible the military regime is, 
let us just talk about humanitarian assistance. Do you think that 
maybe that might give a sense of trust by the military leaders to 
allow foreign countries like, especially like our country, to give as- 
sistance, that we have the resources? 

Mr. Gottlieb. Well, I think that the original flight that went in 
with the Secretary here and Admiral Keating and Administrator 
Fore, I think there was a message they tried to deliver. What we 
intended was to deliver humanitarian assistance based on need, 
not based on any other sort of precondition, strictly need. And I 
think we have tried to carry that message in other types of human- 
itarian assistance we have provided. For instance, if you will recall 
the Bam earthquake in Iran. Our DART team departed and arrived 
there within days of that earthquake. And I think that was a good 
example of how, at least in some instances, we can suspend our 
politics for a minute, both sides, for the best for the community. So 
I always, as a humanitarian, hope that is possible. I am not naive 
enough to believe it always works out that way. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I think sometimes in our art of diplomacy, 
words can be very cutting. I don’t know if you watched the CNN 
documentary that Ms. Amanpour did on China when our phil- 
harmonic orchestra went to North Korea to give a concert. And in 
that documentary, a North Korean young lady was playing this in- 
strument, and one of the things that she caught, at least in her 
mind, was when our President accused North Korea as an axis of 
evil power, she felt offended. And here is an innocent young lady 
from North Korea, a sense of pride, I suppose. It is almost like you 
calling somebody an SOB, excuse the expression, you feel hurt even 
though how bad the government may be, but individually words 
can be veiy cutting sometimes in how we express ourselves, espe- 
cially as diplomats and as leaders of our own country. But do you 
think by giving a better sense of trust by the military regime that 
this eventually is coming about, especially from any pressures? I 
suppose, would you suggest that maybe China is probably the big- 
gest influence of Burma to ease up on some of these issues that we 
are concerned about in giving assistance? 

Mr. Gottlieb. Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to comment on 
the broader aspects of this. I cover humanitarian assistance around 
the world. I haven’t focused on one particular place, so I would 
defer to my colleague on the specific relationships. What I will say 
is that we were pleased when, after the first flight, we got more 
flights in, and then 4 days later after that one, we were at least 
able to turn over supplies directly to our NGO partners, which is 
for us a significant improvement. One, at least we saw a modicum 
of change in the regime stance. And two, doing so we feel allows 
us to feel better about where we think that assistance is going to 
go and the timeliness with which we know. We do have an instance 
from one of our partners citing the fact that they brought in assist- 
ance to Rangoon, and within the same day, it was down to the field 
and delivered. So we are, at least we are seeing a little bit of im- 
provement. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I apologize to my colleagues. I think I have 
taken too much of my own time. 
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The gentleman from New York. Okay. 

Diane, did you have more questions for our witnesses? 

Ms. Watson. Can you, based on what we have said here, tell us 
what you consider our next move to be that might bring about the 
kind of effect that we want? 

Mr. Marciel. I don’t see a dramatic move. I think what we have 
seen in the last several days are some signs of an increased willing- 
ness on the part of the regime to allow international relief in. We 
are in one of those situations where the opening has gone, if I can 
use the metaphor, from an inch to a foot. Probably that is even an 
exaggeration, maybe an inch to four inches, but it needs to be a 
yard. And so what we need to do, all of us, and when I say all of 
us, I mean not just the United States but the international commu- 
nity, the United Nations, is continue to talk to the authorities in 
Burma and try to convince them of the urgency of allowing in ex- 
perts and equipment so that aid can get to the affected people. 
That is what the U.N. Secretary-General is flying to Burma today 
to talk about, the Secretary-General of ASEAN, and that is cer- 
tainly our talks. We had a Marine three-star general in Rangoon 
today that met with regime officials, again reiterating all the ways 
we can be helpful. I think it is not a very good situation, there is 
no easy answer, but we think this is the best way forward, is to 
try to push as hard as we can to try to convince them to accelerate 
the speed with which they are beginning to open. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. For the record, Mr. Secretary, we do have 
formal diplomatic relations with Burma; do we not? 

Mr. Marciel. We do. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So that means any of us can go and visit 
using a visa? 

Mr. Marciel. If you are able to get a visa, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I don’t know if anybody here is representing 
the Burmese Embassy, but I have been trying to get a visa myself 
for the whole last year. And if you are hearing me about this, 
please report back to your Embassy. I have been wanting to get a 
visa to go to Burma, and you have not given me an opportunity to 
visit your country. 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gottlieb, thank you so much for your pa- 
tience. We have our next panel. You can stay with us. I know you 
have a million other things you have to do, but thank you both for 
coming this morning. 

For our next panel we have with us a very distinguished gen- 
tleman here, our former colleague and Member of Congress, Con- 
gressman Tom Andrews. Good to see you, Tom. 

And also the Prime Minister, Dr. Sein Win. 

Before their presentations, I want to just introduce to my col- 
leagues the distinguished gentlemen. Dr. Sein Win was the elected 
Prime Minister following the formation of the National Coalition 
Government of the Union of Burma in Manerplaw or Karen State 
on December 1990. He was elected representative from the 
Paukkaung Constituency in the Pegu Division in Burma during the 
1990 elections. He is the son of U Ba Win, one of Burma’s top polit- 
ical leaders and elder brother of General Aung San, the architect 
of Burma’s independence and founder of the Burma army and first 
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cousin to Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, a leader of Burma’s democracy 
movement in 1991 and the recipient of the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Dr. Sein Win earned his doctorate in mathematics from Ham- 
burg University in Germany. He taught at Colombo University in 
Sri Lanka, as well as in Rangoon University in Burma. He became 
involved in politics when the military cracked down on the people 
involved in the pro-democracy uprising of 1988. He is the chairman 
of the Party for National Democracy, a party which Aung San Suu 
Kyi and U Tn 00 as patrons was set up in 1988 as a back-up party 
if the military authorities decided to ban the National League For 
Democracy. Dr. Sein Win is serving his fourth term now as the 
Prime Minister of the National Coalition Government of the Union 
of Burma. 

Congressman Tom Andrews is a former Member of this body rep- 
resenting the great State of Maine. Congressman Andrews cur- 
rently is president of the New Economy Communications. It is a 
nonprofit organization that provides strategic planning and com- 
munication services to individuals and groups working on human 
and labor rights issues at home and throughout the world. His cli- 
ents have included various different organizations, not only in this 
country, worked very closely also with former Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright. Congressman Andrews also works on behalf of 
Aung San Suu Kyi, a leader of the National League of Democracy 
in Burma. 

And, gentlemen, we are very, very happy and honored to have 
you both come and testify in our hearing on Burma this morning. 

And I would like to extend the courtesy to Prime Minister Win. 
Would you begin with your testimony? 

STATEMENT OF SEIN WIN, PH.D., PRIME MINISTER, NATIONAL 
COALITION GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF BURMA 

Mr. Win. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I present my oral 
statement, I would like to submit my written statement and two 
news articles we wrote in the International Herald Tribune and 
Asian Wall Street Journal concerning the situation in Burma. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Without objection, your statement will be 
made part of the record and any added materials you want to sub- 
mit as part of your statement will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Win. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Please allow me to express my sincere gratitude to the Sub- 
committee on Asia Pacific for organizing this hearing at this crucial 
juncture when my country, Burma, is facing a national calamity of 
an unprecedented nature in its modern history. The whole country 
and the people of Burma overseas are mourning for the millions of 
people affected by Cyclone Nargis. When the storm hit the densely 
populated area in lower Burma on 3rd May, the cyclone killed tens 
of thousands and ravaged houses, farms and infrastructures leav- 
ing a lasting imprint of destruction which will take months, if not 
years, for the millions of survivors to recover from. 

Even though the death toll cannot be confirmed with certainty 
yet, the estimation so far is that over 100,000 people are dead or 
missing and nearly 2 million people will suffer from the effects of 
the cyclone. 
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Even under such circumstances, the Burmese military junta has 
done very little to help the people. Its main focus since the cyclone 
had heen to hold a national referendum so that a Constitution it 
had written to legitimize military rule would pass. At the same 
time, it is also preventing the international community from enter- 
ing the country with the fear that the rigid control that the mili- 
tary has imposed on the country will he undone hy the presence of 
international relief experts. What is even worse is that reports are 
trickling out about the international aid being embezzled by the 
authorities. The Burmese generals’ short-sighted policy has wors- 
ened the situation for the cyclone victims. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Prime Minister, I didn’t mean to inter- 
vene, but just put your mike a little further away from you. Okay. 
Let us try it now. 

Mr. Win. An international NGO working inside Burma estimated 
that 30,000 children are starving and the under-5s living in the 
area of the Irrawaddy Delta, who were already acutely malnour- 
ished when the cyclone hit Burma, might be dying from the lack 
of food now. 

The five regions struck by the cyclone are predominantly agri- 
culture zones where agriculture families producing 65 percent of 
the country’s rice are living. International agencies have time and 
again been warning that time is running out for us, and Burma 
will be subjected to the risk of famine if the agriculture system is 
not restored soon. 

We understand that ASEAN countries have now formed a re- 
gional task force to distribute foreign aid and that medical teams 
from ASEAN will be working in Burma. What I want to emphasize 
here is the formation of the task force and admittance of ASEAN 
medical teams into Burma should not be an excuse for the Bur- 
mese general to delay assistance or prevent international experts 
from joining the relief efforts. 

Lest people have forgotten, let me remind that when the last tsu- 
nami struck East Asia it was international experts that the 
ASEAN nation had to invite for the relief and rehabilitation oper- 
ations. In other words, ASEAN alone cannot help our cyclone vic- 
tims, and Burma needs international relief officials with the right 
expertise to cope with the challenges. 

From our point of view, delivery of humanitarian assistance to 
Burma is already too late. The relief and rehabilitation program 
should start now without any delay, and we support any move 
which will make that happen, regardless of what the Burmese gen- 
erals think. This is because we are talking about the lives that are 
at stake now and in the foreseeable future. It will not be the nat- 
ural disaster but the xenophobic Burmese general who will be re- 
sponsible for killing them this time. The situation is totally unac- 
ceptable, and it must not be allowed to continue. 

We are therefore calling the United States and all donor nations 
to do everything they can to start massive relief operations imme- 
diately. The leading political party, the National League for Democ- 
racy, and elected representatives in Burma who are witnessing the 
current situation have also called for immediate relief for the cy- 
clone victims. 
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As a citizen of Burma and an elected representative, I want to 
stress that pursuing a diplomatic option to convince an intran- 
sigent regime like the Burma generals is like waiting for people to 
die, and time is something that the people of Burma do not have. 
Please help Burma now. 

Currently, the military junta is more occupied with its ref- 
erendum and Constitution than the plight of the people. It has an- 
nounced that its Constitution has been approved, and the process 
to legitimize military is already in the works. We foresee even 
greater political instability in the coming months as people are 
bound to be frustrated with the worsening socio-economic crisis 
caused by the effect of Cyclone Nargis and the regime’s lack of re- 
gard for human suffering. 

Given the fact that the referendum did not reflect the will of the 
people since it was methodically manipulated by the military, I 
strongly ask the United States to reject the outcome of referendum 
and the military junta’s Constitution. 

Based on the research on famine epidemic outbreak that has 
happened in the world before, Amartya Sen, a well-known econom- 
ics and Noble Laureate constructed a thesis that population and 
the authoritative regimes are more prone to famine epidemic out- 
breaks after a natural disaster than those under democratic gov- 
ernments. Burma after Cyclone Nargis is now on the verge of that 
scenario. We are urging the international community to prevent 
that scenario by using all possible means to ensure that emergency 
humanitarian aid directly reaches to the people in need. 

For long-time recovery for our impoverished country we need a 
transparent and responsible form of government responsive to the 
needs of the people. Democratic transition is the only solution for 
our country to overcome the challenges lying ahead. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to answer your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Win and material submitted for 
the record follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Sein Win, Ph.D., Prime Minister, National Coalition 
Government of the Union of Burma 


Mr. Chairman, 

Honorable Members of Congress, 

Please allow me to express my sincere gratitude to the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific the Global Environment for orga- 
nizing this hearing at this crucial juncture when my country, Burma, is facing a 
national calamity of an unprecedented nature in its modern history. The whole 
country and the people of Burma overseas are mourning for the millions of people 
affected by Cyclone Nargis when the storm hit the densely populated areas in Lower 
Bur ma on 2-3 May. 

The recent cyclone has killed tens of thousands and ravaged homes, farms, and 
infrastructures leaving a lasting imprint of destruction which will take months, if 
not years, for the millions of survivors to recover from. Even though the death toll 
cannot be confirmed with certainty yet, the estimation so far is that over 100,000 
people are dead or missing — 40 percent of whom are believed to be children — and 
nearly 1.5-2. 5 million people will suffer from the consequences of the cyclone. 

Even under such circumstances, the Burmese military junta has done very little 
to help the people. Its main focus since the cyclone had been to hold a national ref- 
erendum so that a constitution it had written to legitimize military rule would pass. 
At the same time it is also preventing the international community from entering 
the country with the fear that the rigid control that it has imposed on the country 
will be undone by the presence of international relief experts. In many areas, local 
authorities are also preventing local donors from visiting the cyclone victims and in- 
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sisting that relief aid distribution must only be done by the authorities. What is 
even worse is that reports are trickling out about the international aid being embez- 
zled by the authorities. 

The Burmese generals’ short-sighted policy has worsened the situation for the cy- 
clone victims who are now exposed to torrential rains and strong winds brought on 
by the onset of monsoon in Burma. The weather is also making aid distribution even 
more difficult to the tens of thousands of survivors who are now living either in 
makeshift camps or monasteries or in their exposed storm-damaged homes which 
are surrounded by water filled with debris, and corpses and carcasses of draft ani- 
mals. The death toll has been rising and with more survivors facing starvation, 
water shortage, and waterborne diseases, it can only increase. Safe water, food, and 
medical care need to be urgently provided now. An international NGO working in- 
side Burma estimated that 30,000 children are starving and the under-fives living 
in the Irrawaddy Delta, who were already “acutely malnourished” when the cyclone 
hit Burma, might be dying from lack of food. 

News agencies are also reporting that even in accessible areas like Kungyangon 
in the outskirts of Rangoon Division, men, women and children were standing in 
the mud and rain for miles alongside the road begging for scraps of food or clothing 
from an occasional passing aid vehicle. Tens of thousands of cyclone refugees are 
now crammed into monasteries and schools and most being fed and watered by local 
volunteers and private donors. 

Our concern is that we are missing opportunities to help the victims and are risk- 
ing more lives. Deaths this time around will not be from natural disasters but be- 
cause of the xenophobic policies of the Burmese generals who are hindering inter- 
national efforts. The situation is totally unacceptable and it must not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. 

Even though the Burmese generals have been dragging their foot, the inter- 
national community has been responding very quickly. UN member nations have 
pledged US 79 million dollars to complement the 20 million dollars from the UN 
Natural Disaster Relief Fund to help Ilurma thanks to the flash appeal by the un- 
dersecretary for humanitarian affairs. UN humanitarian agencies and international 
humanitarian NGOs have mobilized their human and financial resources and are 
ready to go in. But, experts with relief expertise and experience from Western coun- 
tries are being denied visas to enter the country. The junta, however, has allowed 
some international relief aid to be flown in and some Asian relief teams from nearby 
countries to enter the country. But the gestures are far too little given the mag- 
nitude of the problem the country is facing and they are attempts to ease inter- 
national pressure and not genuine steps to help the people. 

We have seen reports of naval ships from France and the United Kingdom loaded 
with food, medicines, safe water, speedboats, and helicopters arriving in the prox- 
imity of Burmese waters and preparing to help the cyclone victims. USS Essex and 
its battle group are also said to have been waiting to join in the relief efforts. U.S 
marine flights to Rangoon from their makeshift headquarters in Thailand’s U-Tapao 
are continuing and a total of 500,000 pounds of aid were said to have been deliv- 
ered. Negotiations to allow helicopters to fly directly to the disaster zone are being 
stalled and relief missions by French and British naval fleets are also waiting for 
permission from the Burmese military. 

Information we are receiving from inside Burma indicates that effective distribu- 
tion of aid is not in place yet two weeks after the cyclone. Access to the cyclone hit 
areas by the UN agencies and international humanitarian NGOs workers is still 
very challenging and many are still stranded in Bangkok waiting for visa. Mean- 
while, the military regime has also been restricting the travel of non-Burmese staffs 
from UN agencies and INGOs already in Rangoon because the junta’s Prime Min- 
ister Thein Sein has issued a “No foreigner, no camera” order to all military check- 
points. 

Only Burmese staffs are allowed to travel to the cyclone hit areas. Even though 
the Burmese workers are willing and full of goodwill and compassion, they are sadly 
lacking in numbers and expertise. They are also not in the position to override local 
authorities when there is a need to make immediate decisions. 

COMMUNITY INITIATIVE 

The assistance regularly reaching cyclone victims so far have been from private 
donors, Buddhist monks, and celebrities. The National League for Democracy has 
also formed a natural disaster relief committee and starting to distribute rice, drink- 
ing water and clothing to cyclone victims through its network and NLD members, 
like others, are also encountering restrictions and interferences from time to time. 
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Many incidents of local officials using authority to take over relief aid packages 
have frequently been reported. 

People have been sending word to us to help them regardless of the means in- 
volved. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND FOOD SECURITY 

The five regions struck by cyclone are predominantly agriculture zones where ag- 
riculture families producing 65 percent of the country’s rice are living. The cyclone 
has now flooded rice fields with sea water and destroyed rice mills and storages as 
well as the salt and fishing industries (boats, fishing nets and storages). Farmers 
have also lost rice hoarded for family consumption, seed grains needed for the re- 
planting season, as well as all their draft animals. The Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization has said that more than 20 percent of rice paddies in the cyclone-hit area 
were destroyed. Embankments and irrigation systems which form an intricate sys- 
tem critical to the success of rice crops have all been demolished and an enormous 
amount of work involving people who are grieving, homeless, and weak from hunger 
is needed to restore the destroyed infrastructures. 

International agencies have time and again been warning that time is running 
out fast and if rice seed grains are not received within the next 40 to 50 days, plant- 
ing will not happen in time for the harvesting this year and Burma will be subjected 
to the risk of famine if the agriculture system is not restored. 

ABUSING AID 

There have been reports of junta-appointed relief personnel abusing aid given by 
the international community as well as local donors. 

In Bogale, a volunteer aid relief worker said local officials refused a private donor 
bringing in a truckload of relief goods. They demanded “one third” of whatever was 
on the truck as their share before the truck was allowed in. 

In Insein, there was an incident of local authorities posing for the media with 
large quantities of rice and potatoes being distributed. But when the actual distribu- 
tion is made, a cyclone victim is only given a potato and two cans of rice. 

At the Kyongyi shelter for cyclone victims in Twante, a relief aid of three bags 
of rice, 1,000 eggs, two crates of tomatoes, two boxes of cigarettes, and two boxes 
of Thai instant noodles. Yum Yum, were donated to the cyclone victims in the name 
of Minister Soe Tha. After the minister left the area, two firefighters arrived at the 
shelter asking for half of what the minister had donated, saying that the share 
would go to the local authorities. The cyclone refugees refused to hand over the re- 
lief goods complaining that they did not receive any supplies donated by the min- 
ister when he came the first time round. 

Incidents similar to the examples above are taking place ever 3 rwhere. Under the 
situation, the Burmese generals have pledged to investigate any misuse of relief aid 
meant for cyclone victims and vowed to take tough action. 

The only problem with that promise is finding people who will lead the investiga- 
tions. Official corruption, from the lower echelons up, is widespread and appointing 
investigating officials, particularly at the grassroots, will not work because it is 
these very officials who are abusing relief aid. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. OPENING UP AIR, SEA, AND LAND ROUTES FOR MASSIVE AID FLOW 

The current flow of aid is way below what is needed to effectively save lives and 
relieve and rehabilitate cyclone victims. The amount of aid being delivered now [but 
not effectively distributed yet] is just one third of what is needed for the 1.6 to 2.5 
millions of people affected by the cyclone. The military junta must open up every 
air, sea and land routes available to bring in a massive flow of aid to prevent deaths 
resulting from starvation and diseases. 

2. EFFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION 

Relief operations urgently need helicopters, speedboats, and shallow-water ves- 
sels. The infrastructure in place is insufficient to distribute international aid effec- 
tively to the needy. No modern facilities to unload relief goods from cargo planes 
exist. Roads have been damaged and ships only have limited access in the 
Irrawaddy Delta. 

3. coordinating/monitoring MECHANISM 

A coordination mechanism is needed by the international community to ensure 
transparency and accountability. The UN Secretary-General has proposed a coordi- 
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nating mechanism involving the UN and ASEAN. That mechanism also needs to he 
set up inside Burma and must involve major donor nations like the United States 
and EU countries. The military regime’s relief committees established with local au- 
thorities and Union Solidarity and Development Association members are the cur- 
rent source of the relief problems: Relief aid from international organizations are 
relabeled as being given by the generals and/or ministers, relief goods are being re- 
placed with defective or poor quality products, and relief goods are being stolen and 
sold in the local markets. 

4. EXPERTS 

International humanitarian experts, medical, and engineering teams are urgently 
needed to be on the ground now. Visa waiver for these relief officials, delivery and 
clearance of relief goods must be expedited, and free access must be given to dis- 
aster zones. 

5. EMPOWERMENT OF CIVIL SOCIETY INITIATIVES 

UN agencies and INGOs should work with local voluntary and civil society organi- 
zations as partners. Financial resources and technical skills should be extended and 
these informal civil society organizations should be empowered. 

6. EXHAUSTING DIPLOMATIC OPTIONS 

France took the initiative of seeking support from the UN Security Council to in- 
voke the doctrine of responsibility to protect and we are grateful for that. Russia 
and China have consistently been opposing all efforts to get the international com- 
munity to assist in Burma. The junta’s supremo Than Shwe has not been receiving 
phone calls from UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon who we understand will try 
to go to Burma this week. Thai Prime Minister Samak Sundaravej conveyed a letter 
from the UN Secretary-General but failed to convince the junta to receive humani- 
tarian experts. 

7. HUMANITARIAN INTERVENTION 

With diplomatic options quickly exhausting but urgent need for international aid 
growing in Burma, we believe that it is time for the international community to in- 
tervene to protect the distressed people of Burma. The leading political party — the 
National League for Democracy — and elected representatives in Burma, who are 
witnessing the calamitous situation, are also demanding an immediate humani- 
tarian intervention. 

What is obvious is that since the Burmese generals are willing to risk the lives 
of the people by preventing international humanitarian aid to be delivered to them, 
it has become the responsibility of nations and international agencies to rescue the 
needy in Burma regardless of the decision of the generals. 

This can be done by nations with the right capabilities joining forces to enter 
Burma and save the lives of the millions who are at risk. Like minded countries 
can form an “International Coalition of Mercy” which will wholeheartedly be wel- 
comed by an overwhelming majority of people of Burma, including the rank and file 
in the military. Since the Coalition is there to save lives and with the popular sup- 
port of the people of Burma, we do not foresee China extending military support 
to the junta to counter the move. Besides, China is currently occupied with the re- 
cent earthquake disaster and the Olympic Games will not risk damaging its image 
or causing tension by siding with the Burmese generals whom the Chinese leaders 
know are way beyond redemption. 

We, therefore, call for urgent humanitarian intervention by an international coali- 
tion of nations willing to help Burma. Diplomatic initiatives can be pursued fol- 
lowing the entry into Burma by the coalition. Intervention not diplomacy needs to 
come first under the circumstances. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SPDC’S REFERENDUM 

The Burmese generals, ignoring widespread human suffering caused by cyclone 
Nargis and rejecting the appeal of the UN Secretary-General went ahead with the 
constitutional referendum in the midst of the humanitarian crisis. The referendum 
was held in the whole country on 10 May with the exception of townships affected 
by the cyclone in Rangoon and Irrawaddy Divisions. 

The international community already knows about the flaws in the referendum 
law and the military’s utilization of the state machinery, resources, and media as 
well as the use of intimidation, harassment, arrest, and physical attacks to ensure 
that the proposed constitution is approved by the referendum. 
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Even before the referendum was held, public service personnel and members of 
the armed forces, the Union Solidarity and Development Association, fire brigade 
and the national Red Cross were told that since they might have to travel on duty 
on the day of referendum, they needed to vote in advance. All these voters were 
made either to vote in the presence of or to hand over their completed ballot cards 
to the authorities, leading them without option but to support the constitution. The 
advanced voting took place in army battalions, government offices, and state-owned 
factories through out the country in April and May. 

We have been monitoring the referendum and the following are some of our obser- 
vations: 

• The general atmosphere on 10 May was quite different from that of the gen- 
eral elections in 1990. People then were enthusiastic and long queues could 
be seen at the polling stations as people were eager to vote. A festive mood 
prevailed then because people believed that their votes would bring about 
democratic changes in Burma. Not too many voters were at the polling sta- 
tions this time round and at times, there were more guards than voters. Peo- 
ple had looks of anger, fear and desperation without displaying any enthu- 
siasm. Team members report about many polling stations closing early 
around 11:00 am even though the official closing time is only at 04:00 pm. 

• Even though the referendum law and rules and regulations governing polling 
station officials were promulgated by the military government, there were 
blatant violations of these legal rulings. 

• Polling station officials in many areas were local authorities. Furthermore, 
members of the military-backed Union Solidarity and Development Associa- 
tion and/or National Red Cross Society who were not official polling station 
staffs were deployed around poll stations. From time to time, they were seen 
to be accompanying voters into the polling booths and guiding them to vote 
“Yes.” 

• In many regions, local authorities went house to house the night before the 
referendum to collect advanced votes from the local people. Voters were forced 
to tick ‘yes’ on the ballot in their presence. Polling stations were closed early 
and those came to vote were asked to either vote at the offices of the local 
authorities or return home because their votes had already been collected in 
advance. 

• Local authorities retained national identity cards and bank books from farm- 
ers (the bank books are needed for borrowing agricultural loans from govern- 
ment banks). The IDs and banks were returned to the farmers only after they 
had ticked “yes” on the ballot cards in the presence of the local authorities 
at the local Peace and Development Council offices. 

• Polling station staff members were seen handing out ballot papers that had 
already been checked in favor the constitution. Voters were compelled to sign 
to register their presence and their pre-voted ballot cards placed into ballot 
boxes in front of authorities. 

• In some areas only one member of the household was asked to come to the 
polling station and forced to vote “yes” for all eligible voters in the family. 

• Local authorities went around village/town announcing through loudspeakers 
that those who voted against the constitution would face legal action and im- 
prisonment of up to 3 years and a fine of 10,000 Kyats. Misinformation cam- 
paign about such legal action was launched in some regions to create fear 
among the uneducated and not well informed people in rural areas. 

• In many areas, NLD members insisted on joining the vote counting process 
as observers as required by law but they were denied. Heated arguments en- 
sued and NLD members filed official complaints to the higher level ref- 
erendum sub-commissions about the violation of referendum law and regula- 
tions. 

• Thakin Soe Myint, chairman of the Rangoon Division NLD Organizing Com- 
mittee, and Joint Secretary Dr. Myo Aung were prevented from traveling to 
Hmawbi, Taikk 3 d and Tantabin Townships to observe the referendum. They 
were stopped by police at a tollgate near Hmawbi and forced to return to Ran- 
goon without giving any reason. Three NLD youth members who informally 
observed the referendum were also arrested. 

• The referendum organized on 10 May was neither free nor fair and it violated 
all internationally accepted norms. The Burmese military and its agents ma- 
nipulated the process using all available means. The Burmese generals are 
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expected to announce an “overwhelming” result in their favor which was 
achieved through extensive fraudulent practices. 

us POLICY ON BURMA 

The military junta has announced that its constitution has been approved by the 
referendum and the process to legitimize military is already in the works. We fore- 
see even greater political instability in the coming months as people are bound to 
be frustrated with the worsening socioeconomic crisis caused by the effect of cyclone 
Nargis and the regime’s lack of regard for human suffering. Given the fact that the 
referendum did not reflect the will of the people since it was methodically manipu- 
lated by the military, I strongly urge the United States to reject the outcome of ref- 
erendum and the military junta’s constitution. 

The United States has always been one of the strongest supporters of Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi and the Burmese democracy movement and is consistent in its unwav- 
ering support for the efforts to bring about peaceful democratic transition and na- 
tional reconciliation in Burma. The people of Burma have always been grateful to 
the United States for its support. 

I would like to appeal to the United States to continue taking the lead at the 
international level, effectively coordinating with United Nations, the European 
Union and ASEAN to push for speedy democratic reforms in Burma and a UN Secu- 
rity Council resolution whenever possible. The United States is also urged to help 
the people of Burma in the following policy areas: 

Increase Pressure on the Regime and Taking a Lead in Mobilizing Policies toward 
Burma: US Government should take new policy initiatives in addition to existing 
policy measures such as the strengthening of banking and financial sanctions tar- 
geting family members of the regime and their business cronies until a negotiated 
political settlement for a complete transition to democratic regime becomes irrevers- 
ible. 

Greater US initiative, engaging with China, India, and ASEAN: Since neighboring 
countries like China, India, and ASEAN are a concern because of their lenient and 
friendly policies toward the Burmese regime, U.S. Administration and congressional 
leaders are requested to continue bringing Burma issue to the fore in bilateral talks 
with China, India, and ASEAN as well as at ASEAN post ministerial meetings and 
ASEAN Regional Forum. 

Increased humanitarian assistance: In response to the humanitarian crisis in 
Burma, US Government is requested to increase humanitarian assistance to the 
people of Burma, including the delivery of aid across borders to refugees and IDPs, 
through credible international NGOs and informal civil society groups. Strength- 
ening the capacity of informal civil society groups can be done by Burmese exile 
groups which can organize short term courses, workshops, exposure trips and in- 
ternship program with experienced NGOs in neighboring countries. 

Taking a Holistic Approach to Cooperation in Drug Eradication: US Government 
is urged not to de-link drug cooperation from the larger policy goal of promoting de- 
mocracy in Burma since drug problems in Burma will remain unresolved until the 
underl3dng political and economic problems are settled in a democratic way. 

Empowerment of the Burmese Democratic Forces: Leading Burmese democratic 
forces like the NLD and the government in exile. National Coalition Government 
of the Union of Burma, place high importance on preparations toward post-military 
transition in Burma and the United States is asked to increase support to the demo- 
cratic forces in strengthening their efforts for the restoration of democratic govern- 
ance, national reconciliation, and civil society in Burma. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

ItoalllSnlrMtic 

The junta's vote for repression 

By Sein Win 

Monday, May 5, 2008 

It is not often that there is fair warning of a comprehensive abuse of political rights. But in Burma, we 
know the day that this abuse will take place: This coming Saturday. This is the day of the referendum 
called by Burma's military regime on the draft constitution it has prepared. 

The preparation of the draft constitution has been anything but democratic and inclusive. The process 
has excluded all democratic groups and parties, including the National League of Democracy, which 
won Burma's last democratic elections in 1990. It has also excluded the legitimate representatives of 
Burma's many ethnic groups. 

The constitution proposed by the regime - the State Peace and Development Council - is one that 
would leave the military in power, regardless of the wishes of the Burmese population. 

The elections that the regime have proposed to follow the referendum in 2010 would not permit the 
participation of many democratic parties and individuals, including the leader of the National League 
for Democracy, Aung San Suu Kyi, who remains under house arrest, now for over 12 years. 

In order to view the draft constitution, Burmese citizens - who. thanks to the regime's disastrous 
economic policies, are among the poorest In the world - are required to purchase the 194-page 
document. Already, the ruling junta Is organizing acts of intimidation and violence to bully the 
population to vote yes to the constitution. Despite the obvious risks to their lives and liberty, opposition 
groups have decided to participate in the referendum and vote no. 

The regime wants to present this false referendum and anti-democratic constitution as part of a 
transition to democracy. The reality of the referendum Is a cynically calculated act to pretend to meet 
the demands of the international community, including the UN Security Council, which has specifically 
demanded an inclusive constitutional process. 

Since the violent repression of demonstrations led by Burma's revered monks in September, the UN 
has conducted a "good offices" mission to try to find a way forward in Burma. So far, the ruling Junta 
has shown no sign of permitting any kind of inclusive constitutional and democratic process. Their 
tactics seem to be to stave off international pressure by slowing down any dialogue with the UN, and 
promising empty changes, such as its new constitution. 

These evasive tactics must not be tolerated. The UN Security Council, along with Asean, the European 
Union and Burma’s immediate neighbors, must call tiiis referendum what it really is and demand an 
inclusive constitutional process, leading to genuinely democratic and open elections. 

These countries - the international community - must insist on objective international monitoring of the 
referendum - perhaps by Burma's democratic regional neighbors like Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, 
or Indonesia - and, if this is refused, draw the obvious conclusion. 

It is time for the international community to increase the economic pressure on the military senior 
leadership via the mechanism of targeted sanctions, including investment freezes. Those countries in 
Asean, as well as China and India, v/hich are the military's major trading and investment partners, 
must cease propping up the regime with currency, revenue and arms. 
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It is not in anyone's long-term interests for a regime tiiat lacks any legitimacy to continue in power in 
Burma. No economic investment can prosper in such circumstances and the risk of widespread turmoil 
and instability can only increase. Above all, the abuse of the human rights of Burma's people must be 
stopped. 

The country's democratic opposition proposes a way out of this crisis and suffering for the Burmese 
people. We are not looking for revolution or violent overthrow of the regime, but a peaceful transition to 
a situation where Burma is stable and democratically governed. 

What this requires is a constitutional process that includes all parties, including the military, democratic 
parties and representatives of the many ethnic groups that make up contemporary Burma. All these 
groups must have a say in Burma's constitutional settlement, as they must too play a part in any future 
government. The proper atmosphere for such a process also requires the release of political prisoners 
and the end to hostilities in Burma's ethnic regions. 

The military regime pretends that the referendum is a step toward democracy. It is in reality a massive 
and comprehensive denial of the democratic and political rights of the Burmese people. It is essential 
that the international community recognizes this fake referendum for what it is. 

Sein Win is chairman of the National Coalition Government of the Union of Burma, which is outlawed 
by the military junta. 


After the Storm 


By Thaung Htun 

As Burmc reels under the deadly im- 
pact of Cyclone Nargis, the referendum on 
the militai'y government's sham constitu- 
tion, set for this Saturday, needs to be 
postponed. Doing so will not only allow 
Burma to begin to j'ecover, but vdll pro- 
vide a moment Lo consider 
the many myths s’urrounding 
the military^’s self-centered Cycior 
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The first myth is that 
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muscle, to ensure the coxm- . 
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archy. Because of Burma’s r..Tr--=-; 
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Cyclone Nargis 
creates a much- 
needed pause 
for reflection 
in Burma. 


nic alliances; the United Nationalities’ 
Leaj,pte for Democracy and the United Na- 
tionalities Alliance, the umbrella group of 
all ethnic-based political parties. 

The National Coalition Government of 
the Union of Brnmia (for whom this author 
works) and ethnic parties have also 
achieved important accords, which formal- 

ize agreements to solve any 

differences among ethric 
Nargis groups by means of peaceful 

mTirh- iief^otiatiors and on the basis 

of eqiuility. Similar ailiances 
PclUSS forged in exile have also 

^Ction worked on a fatuie constitu- 

' tion thtXiUgh a broad-based 

’ms. Federal Constitration Drafting 

process and have reached 
agreement on fandamental 

principles. 

The last time Burma held dem.ocratic 


ries, the logic goes, fear a “Balkanization” elections, in 1990, they were anything but 


of Bnrm-a. 

That’s simply untrue. Virtually ail eth- 
nic groups have united against the militaiy 


divisive- The National League for Democ- 
racy and the United Nationalities l-eagiae 
for Democracy together won 95% of parlia- 


regime. One example of this cooperation is mentaiT seats. Th.is suggests oveiwhelm- 


the Committee Representing the People’s 
Parliarueiit, formed in 199S, which includes 
represerLtatives of the National Leag’ue for 
Democracy and two of B'Ji tna’s major eth- 
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ing support for a united approach in 
Burma, and confirmation that so-called 
"ethnic tensions” are largely fallacious. 

Another myth is based on the mistaken 
belief that there Is no democratic Infra- 
srnicture in Burma. This theory holds that 
the military' is the only option for Burma 
because there is nothing to replace it- This 
argument completely overlook-s the capac- 
ity of the Coirunittee Representing Peo- 
ples’ Parliament, whic.h obtained a man- 
date from the people through the 1990 gen- 
eral elections and has developed transi- 
tional policies on key agendas to recon- 
stimct the country- However, the parlia- 
ment was never allowed to convene inside 
the coimtry and form a government. 

Perhaps the most credible confirmation 
of a democratic alternative in Burma is the 
staying power of the ideals of Aung San 
Suu Kyi, who heads the National Le,^;ue 
for Democracy. Despite being incarcerated 
by various means for 12 of the last 14 
years, Ms. Suu Kyi has led our people on 


the basis of free thinking, free association, 
nonviolence and the principles of democ- 
racy. 

A third mjCch is that the new draft con- 
stitution and Che parallel promise of fuE 
elections in 2010 ate shms that the mili- 
taiT leaders are opening up lo democracy. 
Tills is belied by the fact the military has 
had every' opportunity to work towaixl 
democratic values since it took power in 
the coup of 1962, and has not done so. The 
inilltary not only disqualified the democrat- 
ically elected government after elections 
in 1990, it also has never offered any expla- 
nations as to what role the goveniinent 
should play in a democratic treuisition. 

The very process of writing this consti- 
tution, some two decades in the making, 
ensures the continued abrogation of de- 
mocracy. The document seeks to set in 
stone a 2.5% representation of the military 
in any parliament. It has been drafted with- 
out any public consultation, and was re- 
leased for sale only weeks before the refer- 
endum. Voters in Burma are being intimi- 
dated and pressured to vote “yes,” while 
chose outside ihe coxuitiy and are having 
restrictions placed on their ability' to cast 
votes freely. 

This is no democratic process. This is 
authoritarianism donning the suit of de- 
mocracy, for a brie! appearance in the spot- 
light, before returning to its olive drab 
garb. No one should be taken by this ruse, 
nor allow the awful consequences of Cy- 
clone Nnrgis to be an excuse to ignore the 
equally dire reality of Burma’s regime. 

With Nargis’s death toll rising and peo- 
ple desperately searching for shelter, food 
and water, the cou}ifry should nor be 
asked to consider such a weighted proposi- 
dor, as Saturdaj'’s referendum. This is no 
tiniG tor politics. It is a time for reflection 
and for the international community to 
not only offer aid, but to reconsider the 
myths surrouiiding Burma. 

Mr. Thaung Htun is the representative for 
United Nations Affairs for the National Co- 
alition Government of the Union of Burma, 
Bumia’s government-in-exile. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister. 

Congressman Andrews, for your statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS H. ANDREWS, 

PRESIDENT, NEW ECONOMY COMMUNICATIONS (FORMER 

MEMBER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES) 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you so much for holding this public hearing this morning. It is good 
to be back but unfortunately under these circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, even more horrifying than the ravages of the cy- 
clone that hit Burma more than 2 weeks ago is the cruel and dev- 
astating catastrophe that continues to claim the lives of tens of 
thousands of victims at the hands of the brutal military dictator- 
ship of Burma. It is estimated that 2.5 million are in dire need of 
shelter, clean water, food and medical treatment right now. The re- 
fusal of the military Government of Burma to allow life-saving re- 
lief into the country while confiscating and reportedly selling at 
least a portion of the trickle of aid that has been allowed in is noth- 
ing short of criminal. For growing numbers of citizens of Burma, 
many of whom are children, the reprehensible actions of the mili- 
tary junta of Burma constitute a death sentence. These acts are 
clearly a crime against humanity. 

While horrifying and reprehensible, the actions of the military 
junta of Burma following Cyclone Nargis come as no surprise to 
anyone familiar with this regime. Since the regime violently 
crushed a mass uprising in Burma in 1988, it has brutalized its 
people. Since 1962, the military-run Government of Burma has 
decimated its once promising economy, looted its vast natural re- 
sources and destroyed vital service sectors, such as health care. 
Today, Burma’s health sector ranks 190th out of 191 nations. 
Health care receives 3 percent of the regime’s annual budget com- 
pared with the 40 percent dedicated to the military. 

International organizations, including the United Nations, have 
documented year after year the atrocities of this regime from the 
forced labor of its workers to the destruction of entire villages to 
the systematic rape of thousands of women and girls. The brutal- 
ization of the people of Burma has been particularly egregious in 
eastern Burma where a scorched earth campaign has destroyed or 
forced the abandonment of more than 3,000 villages. To put this 
into context, Mr. Chairman, this is twice as many villages as has 
been destroyed in Darfur. 

Then as now the international community has sought to take ac- 
tion to defend the defenseless victims in Burma largely through the 
United Nations. Then as now the regime has resisted. When gov- 
ernments felt compelled to respond to the despicable and inexcus- 
able acts of the military government, the regime would announce 
a new policy. But time again and again, it would become very clear 
that these new policies were designed only to give the appearance 
of reform so as to reduce international pressure. 

The regime’s so-called disciplined democracy with the sham elec- 
tions we have witnessed are a good example. These so-called elec- 
tions were part of a process that was initiated after the inter- 
national outcry over the brutal suppression of the democracy move- 
ment of Burma, including incarceration of Nobel Peace Laureate 
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Aung San Sun Kyi, duly elected members of Parliament and de- 
mocracy activists. While the public announcement that the military 
junta has agreed to an ASEAN-led task force for redistribution of 
foreign aid might sound like a breakthrough, there is every reason 
to believe and fear that it will be the latest manifestation of the 
regime’s systematic use of manipulation and deception to ease 
mounting pressure from the international community. 

The early signs are not good, as they follow a clear pattern. It 
appears now that while it has been announced that the generals 
ruling Burma have agreed to accept an ASEAN Emergency Rapid 
Assistance Team, they are in no hurry to allow critically needed 
humanitarian experts to enter the country. In the very same Asso- 
ciated Press story announcing this breakthrough, the foreign min- 
ister of Singapore, which convened the emergency ASEAN meeting, 
said that the junta had not agreed to allow any aid experts to ar- 
rive immediately. Immediately, of course, is exactly what is des- 
perately needed to save tens of thousands of lives. 

Even more distressing is the fact that many of the aid workers 
who have been allowed into Burma have not been allowed to do 
their job. An official of an ASEAN country told me very recently 
that emergency response team members that have been allowed 
into Burma from his country have spent precious days sitting in 
Rangoon waiting for permission to get to work. With any agree- 
ment with the ruling generals of Burma, the devils are in the de- 
tails. In fact, I cannot think of a situation where this phrase is 
more appropriate. 

It is imperative that aid workers with critical experience in deal- 
ing with these types of natural disasters, including those who co- 
ordinated and delivered aid to the tsunami victims in 2004, be al- 
lowed into Burma immediately and give it unfettered access to the 
Irrawaddy Delta region. 

It is encouraging that the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions is willing to travel to Burma and is being allowed into the 
country. It has taken weeks for his phone calls to be answered. But 
the Secretary-General needs the full support the international com- 
munity, including the United States, to assure that what emerges 
from these negotiations is a desperately needed breakthrough that 
will save lives and not a ploy merely to give appearances of change. 

Then as now the regime has sought and found relief from inter- 
national pressure from countries who, in the name of national sov- 
ereignty, become enablers and accomplices to the regime’s bru- 
tality. No nation has played a more powerful role in this regard, 
Mr. Chairman, than China. And I would like to emphasize this 
point. China continues to serve as the military regime’s number 
one supplier of weapons and military equipment, enabling the re- 
gime to amass one of the largest armies on the planet now exceed- 
ing 400,000 troops, 70,000 of which are children. These were the 
weapons that were used last to violently crush the peaceful dem- 
onstrations of Burmese monks last fall. China has consistently pro- 
tected the regime from international pressure casting or threat- 
ening to cast vetoes in the United Nations Security Council that 
would bring pressure to bear on the military government. 

In exchange the generals supply China with deeply discounted 
supplies of natural gas and other natural resources often, as docu- 
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merited by the international labor organization, extracted and 
transported with the use of forced labor. China is Burma’s number 
one supplier of imports with trade revenues in the billions of dol- 
lars. It invests heavily in a large number of companies owned and 
controlled by the military junta. Then as now China led opposition 
to any kind of international action. It has opposed even the consid- 
eration of United Nations Security Council action to confront the 
overwhelming evidence that we are watching what amounts to the 
mass murder of untold millions of innocent people living in the 
Irrawaddy Delta. 

There are some important lessons that the international commu- 
nity needs to draw from the bitter experience of this regime Mr. 
Chairman. First, the ruling regime in Burma is a ruthless and 
treacherous regime that will do anything to maintain its iron grip 
on power. Second, the regime is susceptible to international pres- 
sure, but facing such pressure, it will employ deception and manip- 
ulation to give the appearance of change, decide not to bring reform 
to Burma but relief to the ruling generals. And finally, third, Mr. 
Chairman, the regime’s greatest protector and enabler is China. 
From supplying vast amounts of military weapons, equipment and 
training to its investments in the junta-owned enterprises, to its 
vetoes on the United Nations Security Council, China can be count- 
ed on as an accomplice to the generals’ treachery. Yes, the ruling 
generals have been able to rely on their ASEAN neighbors to go 
along with its deceptions and hide behind the banner of national 
sovereignty, but there is not greater enabler of the ruling military 
junta of Burma and therefore no greater source of influence than 
China. 

Mr. Chairman, I would submit the rest of my testimony for the 
record. I know that time is precious, but I thank you once again 
for your willingness to convene this hearing. I would be more than 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Andrews follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Thomas H. Andrews, President, New 
Economy Communications (Former Member, U.S. House of Representatives) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 

Thank you for holding this public hearing on the horrifying human tragedy that 
continues in the cyclone ravaged nation of Burma and thank you for the opportunity 
to join you today. 

My name is Thomas Andrews, I am former member of the House of Representa- 
tives (D-ME) and president of New Economy Communications, a not-for-profit orga- 
nization that provides consultation, strategic planning and communication services 
to human rights, labor rights and democracy promotion organizations in the United 
States and abroad. 

I am also a Senior Advisor to the National Democratic Institute for International 
Affairs and provide assistance to the National Coalition Government of the Union 
of Burma, led by Prime Minister-in-Exile, Dr. Sein Win, who is here today, as well 
as an international network of organizations who advocate for a free and democratic 
Burma. 

Even more horrifying than the ravages of the cyclone that hit Burma more than 
two weeks ago, is the cruel and devastating catastrophe that continues to claim the 
lives of many tens of thousands of victims at the hands of the brutal military dicta- 
torship of Burma. It is estimated that 2.5 million are in dire need of shelter, clean 
water, food and medical treatment. The refusal of the military government of Burma 
to allow life-saving relief into the country, while confiscating and reportedly selling 
at least a portion of the trickle of aid that has been allowed in, is nothing short 
of criminal. For growing numbers of citizens of Burma, many of whom are children. 
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the reprehensible actions of the military junta of Burma constitute a death sen- 
tence. These acts are clearly a crime against humanity. 

While horrifying and reprehensible, the actions of the military junta of Burma fol- 
lowing Cyclone Nargis come as no surprise to anyone familiar with the regime. 
Since the regime violently crushed a mass uprising in Burma in 1988, it has brutal- 
ized its people. Since 1962, the military run government of Burma has decimated 
its once promising economy, looted its vast natural resources and destroyed vital 
service sectors such as health care. Today Burma’s health sector ranks 190 out of 
191 nations. Health care receives three percent of the regime’s annual budget, com- 
pared with the 40% dedicated to the military. 

International organizations, including the United Nations, have documented, year 
after year, the atrocities of this regime from the forced labor of its workers, to the 
destruction of entire villages to the systematic rape of thousands of women and 
girls. The brutalization of the people of Burma has been particularly egregious in 
Eastern Burma where a scorched earth campaign has destroyed or forced the aban- 
donment of more than 3,000 villages. To put this in context, this is twice as many 
villages as have been destroyed in Darfur. 

Then, as now, the international community has sought to take action to defend 
the defenseless victims in Burma largely through the United Nations. Then, as now, 
the regime has resisted. When governments felt compelled to respond to the des- 
picable and inexcusable acts of the military government, the regime would announce 
a new policy. But, time and again, it became very clear that these new policies were 
designed only to give the appearance of reform so as to reduce international pres- 
sure. The regimes so-called “disciplined democracy” with the sham elections we have 
witnessed are a good example. These so-called elections were part of a process that 
was initiated after the international outcry over the brutal suppression of the de- 
mocracy movement in Burma, including the incarceration of Nobel Peace Laureate 
Aung San Suu Kyi, duly elected members of parliament and democracy activists. 

While the public announcement that the military junta has agreed to an ASEAN- 
led task force for redistributing foreign aid might sound like a breakthrough, there 
is every reason to fear that it will be the latest manifestation of the regime’s sys- 
tematic use of manipulation and deception to ease mounting pressure from the 
international community. 

The early signs are not good as they follow a clear pattern: it appears now that 
while it has been announced that the generals ruling Burma have agreed to accept 
an ASEAN Emergency Rapid Assessment Team, they are in no hurry to allow criti- 
cally needed humanitarian experts to enter the country. In the very same AP story 
announcing the breakthrough, the Foreign Minister of Singapore, which convened 
the emergency ASEAN meeting, said that the junta had not agreed to allow any aid 
experts to arrive “immediately.” “Immediately,” of course, is exactly what is des- 
perately needed to save tens of thousands of lives. Even more distressing is the fact 
that many of the aid workers who have been allowed into Burma, have not been 
allowed to do their job. An official of an ASEAN country told me that emergency 
response team members that have been allowed into Burma from his country have 
spent precious days sitting in Rangoon waiting for permission to get to work. 

With any agreement with the ruling generals of Burma, the devil is in the details. 
In fact, I cannot think of a situation in which that phrase is more appropriate. It 
is imperative that aid workers with critical experience in dealing with these types 
of natural disasters, including those who coordinated and delivered aid to tsunami 
victims in 2004, be allowed into Burma immediately and given unfettered access to 
the Irrawaddy delta region. It is imperative that the aid and equipment sitting off- 
shore on American, French and British ships be deployed immediately. And, it is 
crucial that all aid entering the country be monitored closely so that it goes to the 
people of Burma who are desperately in need. Unfortunately, none of these des- 
perately needed steps are part of this agreement and the international aid con- 
ference for Burma that has been announced will not even begin until next week. 

It is encouraging that the Secretary General of the United Nations is willing to 
travel to Burma and is being allowed into the country. It has taken weeks for his 
phone calls to be answered. But the Secretary General needs the full support of the 
international community, including the United States, to assure that what emerges 
from these negotiations is a desperately needed breakthrough that will save lives 
and not a ploy that merely gives the appearance of change while taking the pressure 
off. 

Then, as now, the regime has sought and has found relief from international pres- 
sure from countries who, in the name of “national sovereignty” become enablers and 
accomplices to the regime’s brutality. No nation has played a more powerful role in 
this regard than China. 
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China continues to serve as the military regime’s number one supplier of weapons 
and military equipment, enabling the regime to amass one of the largest armies in 
the world, now exceeding 400,000 troops — 70,000 of whom are children. These were 
the weapons that were used last fall to violently crush the peaceful demonstrations 
of Burmese monks. China has consistently protected the regime from international 
pressure, casting or threatening to cast vetoes in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil that would bring pressure to bear on the military government. In exchange, the 
generals supply China with deeply discounted supplies of natural gas and other nat- 
ural resources (often, as documented by the International Labor Organization, ex- 
tracted and transported with the use of forced labor). China is Burma’s number one 
supplier of imports with trade revenue in the billions of dollars. It invests heavily 
in a large number of companies owned and controlled by the junta. 

Then, as now, China led opposition to any kind of international action. It has op- 
posed even the consideration of United Nations Security Council action to confront 
the overwhelming evidence that we are watching what amounts to the mass murder 
of untold numbers of innocent people living in the Irrawaddy delta. 

There are some important lessons that the international community needs to be 
drawn from bitter experience with the military regime of Burma: 

First, the ruling regime in Burma is a ruthless and treacherous regime that will 
do anything to maintain its iron grip on power. Even before it was hit by a massive 
cyclone, untold numbers of people in Burma have lost their lives at the hands of 
the military regime’s brutality. 

Second, the regime is susceptible to international pressure, but, facing such pres- 
sure; it will employ deception and manipulation to give the appearance of change 
designed not to bring reform to Burma, but relief to the ruling generals. 

Third, the regime’s greatest protector and enabler is China. From supplying vast 
amounts of military weapons, equipment and training, to its investments in junta 
owned enterprises, to its vetoes on the UNSC, China can be counted on as an ac- 
complice to the general’s treachery. Yes, the ruling generals have been able to rely 
on their ASEAN neighbors to go along with its deceptions and hide behind the ban- 
ner of “national sovereignty,” but there is no greater enabler of the ruling military 
junta of Burma — and therefore no greater source of influence — than China. 

I believe that the United States government needs to make the crises in Burma 
a much higher priority. A high ranking U.S. official must be appointed and empow- 
ered to take the lead in this crises, working tirelessly within the diplomatic commu- 
nity to muster the necessary support for action. Secretary of State Powell played 
a key leading role when the tsunami hit Southeast Asia in 2004, travelling and com- 
municating directly and often with his counterparts from nations around the world 
and leading a robust and multi-faceted approach. A President’s Special Coordinator 
for International Disaster Assistance was established to streamline and coordinate 
the efforts of US government aid and assistance. We did that to confront one major 
disaster — the tsunami. With Burma we are confronting two disasters — the devasta- 
tion wrought by a powerful cyclone and the devastation wrought by a murderous 
regime willing to sacrifice the lives of many tens of thousands of its citizens in order 
to keep those who survive under its brutal thumb. In order to be able to deliver 
a coordinated aid effort to save thousands, the United States must pursue an ag- 
gressive and relentless campaign to build international pressure on the regime and 
those regimes that protect it. 

The single most important target of that pressure must be China. While China 
has joined the international chorus calling on Burma to allow aid into the country, 
it is hardly enough. It is hard for me to believe that if China were to put serious 
and sustained pressure on the military regime of Burma, change would follow and 
tens of thousands of lives would be saved. After all, in so many ways, the regime 
owes its very existence to its patrons in the Chinese government. 

Relentless international pressure is needed to save the hundreds of thousands 
whose lives are hanging in the balance at this very moment. 

We know what to do. An air bridge of relief that sent aircraft filled with supplies 
and experts into Aceh every hour during the 2004 tsunami was set up within 72 
hours of that disaster. 

But first there must be the international will to act. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. Congresswoman 
Watson for her questions. 

Ms. Watson. I think your last paragraph is the most important 
one for this committee. It a recommendation that we set a priority 
on this, and I couldn’t agree more. Because many of us are unfa- 
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miliar with the way this administration works in terms of foreign 
policy, who would you suggest that special envoy be, at what level? 
Should we work it through the U.N.? And I just heard that the Sec- 
retary-General of the U.N. is on his way. Is he someone we should 
work through? Should we send our own envoy? Would you give us 
your best thinking on that, Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. I think a good example is looking at 
the tsunami crisis in 2004 in which the administration at the very 
highest level. Secretary Powell, took a very hands on, very public 
role and also a very private role by traveling extensively, commu- 
nicating daily, nightly to coordinate the messages to make certain 
that there was full coordination and support from the United 
States. That was the highest level of our State Department obvi- 
ously, and I think that that was a reasonable response. 

We also established a Special Coordinator for International Dis- 
aster Assistance to make sure that all the various branches of our 
own Government were acting in concert. I think that was ex- 
tremely important as well. 

This needs to be conducted at the highest level. We all have dif- 
ferent roles to play as nations, as you well know, but I think if the 
United Nations plays a most critical role that the United States, 
using all of its diplomatic tools and resources, can help the United 
Nations succeed. 

Ms. Watson. Mr. Chairman, as a committee I think we ought to 
make this strong recommendation. I don’t know what our Secretary 
of State is doing in this part of the world. I get the feedback from 
the Middle East and maybe Africa, but I think we ought to make 
a strong effort if we ourselves cannot get not visas to go, that for 
sure our Secretary of State put the hands on this situation. 

As we watch TV it is like the thinning out of their population on 
purpose, which is a criminal act as far as I am concerned. At least 
China is doing everything they can for the earthquake victims. I 
really have greater respect for how they have moved in to help the 
lowliest and the innocent. But I think this situation in Burma can- 
not continue on without top level. So I would like us to contact the 
administration, Mr. Chairman, at your will, but let them know 
what priority this committee sees on the way they are handling the 
situation and they need to be more involved at the top. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I must leave. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentlelady. The gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. And Dr. Win, it is 
good to see you again and over the years we have been active in 
so many efforts and now we are here discussing this tragedy. 

Dr. Win, I would take it that you disagree with the chairman’s 
remarks that perhaps the United States should not expect to be co- 
operated with, seeing that we have been so antagonistic toward the 
junta in Burma. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Certainly. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The point that I wanted to make on that, 
as I stated earlier, just as a point of observation, not necessarily 
disagreeing with our contention or saying that Burma does not 
have a democratic government, but I am talking about the percep- 
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tion. The fact that we condemn Burma on the one hand and then 
on the other hand we want to give humanitarian assistance — I 
think in the minds of our people there, our friends and, if you want 
to call them friends, the military regime there, how can you expect 
us to receive your assistance when you are trying to kill us? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, I would think that is a perception only. 
That is only a problem with the perception of these gangsters, and 
who cares what their perception is. 

Dr. Win, do you think the people of Burma believe that we have 
been too antagonistic and that is sort of one of the reasons that we 
are having trouble now getting relief, or is it squarely on the shoul- 
ders of these somewhat evil gangsters who run that regime for the 
fact that they perceive it that way? 

Mr. Win. Yes, when we talk about the regime, their priority is 
not to help the people but to control the people. So for them the 
suffering of the people is not in their agenda. So what they are 
afraid is that people will see what the real situation on Burma, 
what they are afraid if they were to lose the control, and that is 
why they are now reacting in this way. So as all the time they are 
not only not letting the United States to come in, but they also 
have not reacted positively to the United Nations. And also even 
not to the ASEAN until now the pressure is on them, a huge pres- 
sure is on them. 

So we don’t think this is only with the United States, they don’t 
also let European aid to come in. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think it is important for us to note and for 
the people of Burma to understand that their suffering is not 
caused by the natural disaster. All countries will experience nat- 
ural disasters. And what we have now is suffering caused by an 
iron fisted dictatorship that rules their country. And I would dis- 
agree with any analysis that would suggest that the United States 
should refrain from being critical and proactive in trying to oppose 
such regimes in order to make sure that our relief efforts in case 
there is an emergency are facilitated. 

In fact this is, as I pointed out, in some other countries like Nica- 
ragua where the Somoza regime was a dictatorship as well and 
also mishandled the assistance and interfered with the assistance 
that was going to their people after a big earthquake that led to 
the destruction, not of the country of Nicaragua, but of the regime 
that controlled Nicaragua, the Somoza regime. 

Dr. Win, do you believe that it is possible that this tragedy that 
the people of Burma have had to suffer could open the eyes of the 
people to the point that they must now eliminate this terrible bur- 
den that they have had to carry, this dictatorship? The young peo- 
ple in the military, perhaps their eyes may be opened that they 
should not be supporting this regime, a regime that gets in the way 
of humanitarian help at a time of crisis? 

Mr. Win. Yes. One thing about this is that this kind of cyclone 
destruction and the military failure to fulfill their responsibility 
have great effects on the whole population. I think even the mili- 
tary personnel family may have the same suffering because of this 
cyclone. So we definitely think that this will have a long lasting ef- 
fect and consequence for this regime. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Let me note for the record, and I know my 
time is up, it is just that what we are talking about is not politics. 
Here in the United States politics gets in the way of things, it does. 
Politics gets in the way. And we have differences of opinion and 
people are maneuvering through the democratic process. There is 
a big difference in politics getting in the way and evil getting in 
the way. What is getting in the way of assistance to those people 
who are suffering the results of the cyclone in Burma is evil, and 
that evil is personified in the generals who control that country 
with an iron fist. It is not political considerations that you are talk- 
ing about, like in a democratic society. 

Are we going to get a number of votes here? Are we going to be 
able to have this group support us here in terms of the next elec- 
tion? No, what we are talking about there is how strong our control 
is going to be in the future over the people of this country. That 
is an evil consideration, not a political consideration. And one only 
has to look back to after the Second World War when there is tre- 
mendous suffering in Europe and the Soviet Union at that time 
turned down the option of being part of the Marshall Plan in which 
the United States stepped forward and helped rebuild war torn Eu- 
rope. But yet the Soviet Union and Communist regimes refused to 
let the United States even come in to help rebuild the torn coun- 
tries. 

This is very similar to what is going on in Burma and it is based 
on evil and not simply politics as we understand it in a democratic 
context. 

So with that said. Dr. Win, good luck and let’s hope within a 
short period of time the people of Burma’s suffering will be allevi- 
ated both from the cyclone and their dictatorship. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. Dr. Win, I wanted to share with you, you 
are probably very familiar with the history of this country itself. 
We were a colony of the British Empire. And what did we have to 
do eventually? We had to establish a revolution. We had to take 
it to battle to fight the mighty British Empire. What I wanted to 
ask you is if for 36 years you have been under this military regime, 
what are you hoping for? Are you advocating overthrowing the cur- 
rent military regime by force or are you hoping someday they will 
just dissipate and die off? 

Mr. Win. Well, as you know, this encourages us very much. And 
this, after cyclone, what we are talking about the consequence 
could be in that direction. 

What I am wanting to say is that because, as you said, ’88 and 
then Aung San Suu Kyi and Nobel prize, all these have some effect 
on our thinking about negotiation and also about dialogue, going to 
give them a lot of chance and flexibility for the sake of the country. 
But now with the Cyclone Nargis, maybe other option will be 
closed. So this is what I am trying to express. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. I am not sure I am clear on what you are 
trying to say here. Dr. Win. I will say I don’t think there is any 
disagreement between me and my good friend from California. The 
fact that there is an absence of democracy for 36 years, your people 
have suffered under the ruling military regime. I am asking this 
question for which my friend raised the issue, how do you want to 
get rid of evil if you describe the military regime as an evil empire? 
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What options do you have? Just putting pressure on the inter- 
national community and pray and hope someday that the military 
regime is just going to say, okay, we give up? Do you think this 
is the way it is going to happen? 

Mr. Win. No, not exactly. What we are hoping is that the coun- 
tries like the United States, which is the biggest democracy in the 
world, will lead, for example, the kind of emergency situation like 
this. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am not talking about emergency. I am 
talking about what my friend is saying here. If we have an evil em- 
pire here, if you want change, how do you go about providing that 
change? 

There is no question about humanitarian aid. Everybody knows 
it has been delayed. The military government has very serious 
questions about the motives of certain countries that want to bring 
assistance to Burma. That is the point that I am raising here. 

Now my friend here says that Burma is an evil empire. I am ask- 
ing you. What is your recommendation to get rid of the evil empire? 

Mr. Win. We have to use every means. That means also inter- 
national pressure and that means also internal pressure. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. But you have been doing this for the last 36 
years. 

Mr. Win. Yes, it is. But even if you don’t see a real difference, 
there is some difference in environmental. We know that because 
we have been there for many years in the silo, and when you com- 
pare this regime and let me say North Korea. You cannot control 
totally the population. The population is more flexible, I mean more 
opposition. You don’t see a kind of demonstration in North Korea 
or opposition party or any kind of dissidence expressing, but in 
Burma you will see all those things. 

So it is advancing slowly and our thinking is that we have to use 
every means to get rid of them. If they are willing to talk with us, 
that is good, because it will save the suffering and continue about 
the country. But we have to use other means and we hope to use 
all the means. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So what other means are you suggesting 
that we ought to do to get rid of these guys? 

Mr. Win. Well, no, kind of internal like, you know, or defiance 
and people powers, you know, and that kind and outside also we 
are trying to put pressure on the military, you know? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. We talk about democracy, democracy is per- 
ceived in very different ways, just as democracy is trying to come 
out of Afghanistan, out of Iraq. Should it be perceived in the way 
that Americans want democracy operating or should it be done 
Burmese style? Which I don’t know what that style may be. Do you 
think there is perhaps a little misunderstanding here or 
miscommunications or a lack of communication in how the military 
regime is conducting its business and its relationship to you after 
being elected and you were unfortunately taken out? I am trying 
to search here for an answer as to why after 36 years there still 
has not been any reconciliation between the current military re- 
gime and persons such as yourself who was duly elected as Prime 
Minister. 

Congressman Andrews. 
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Mr. Andrews. Well, Mr. Chairman, there is an old saying he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. If you begin to look at how this 
Government of Burma is able to sustain itself, you will look at 
some of its major suppliers of weapons for the largest army in the 
world, for its economy, and that clearly has to focus attention on 
China. It is impossible for me to believe that if China did not put 
serious and sustained pressure on this regime, China of course 
being what the regime depends upon for its very existence, that we 
wouldn’t see an immediate change in twofold: One, with respect to 
this disaster; secondly, with respect to what the National League 
for Democracy and the National Coalition Government and the 
Union of Burma are asking for, which is not an overthrow, a vio- 
lent overthrow. They are looking for negotiations, tripartite nego- 
tiations, between the military, between the National League for 
Democracy and between the ethnic minorities to come up with a 
resolution. That is an extraordinarily reasonable request and ap- 
proach. There is no misunderstanding about that approach and 
there is certainly to misunderstanding about the brutal response of 
this regime to that approach. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. If I could, I want to make sure I am clear 
for the record. Mr. Andrews, you are suggesting that we should tell 
China not to export any more military weapons to Burma? 

Mr. Andrews. I think that would be an excellent start. In the 
same breath I would ask them to put pressure on China to allow 
immediate relief and unfettered access. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What about our export of weapons to Israel? 

Mr. Andrews. Well, I am not an expert on Israel, Mr. Chairman. 
I think the world would be much better off if we had significantly 
less sales of weapons everywhere in the world. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. My understanding is we happen to be the 
biggest exporter of military hardware and weapons in the world, 
somewhere around 30 billion plus. 

Mr. Andrews. That is correct. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Here again, you raise a very valid point and 
question here in terms of China providing the weapons just as we 
are providing weapons to other countries. So it has to go both ways. 
If we are going to expect this of China, then we should be doing 
the same for others, because the perception among those who do 
not agree with our policy toward Israel and that terrible situation 
that we are finding ourselves in in Iraq right now is not very posi- 
tive. And I think maybe it is an impossibility. We don’t live in a 
perfect world. I understand that. Just as we are trying to say non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, it is a sham. 

Five permanent members of the Security Council tells the world 
not to have nuclear weapons, but it is okay for China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Russia to continue having 
some 31,000 nuclear weapons in their arsenals. So if you were in 
North Korea or over in Iran, now Pakistan and India have the 
bomb, it is madness. And understandably providing weapons to 
Burma does cause a lot of serious problems over there. And the re- 
sources, but it isn’t just for the resources that Burma has. But it 
isn’t just China. There is a very strong trade relationship going on 
between Thailand and Burma and I believe several other countries 
in the Southeast Asian region. 
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So I just am trying to get some substance here in terms of — we 
talk about humanitarian, but there are a lot deeper reasons and 
problems that we are faced with. I am trying to unravel this, at 
least bring it out to the open. And I am glad that Dr. Win is here 
with us and saying that for 36 years the military junta has been 
around. And I am sorry that my friend is not here to answer the 
question, what do you want? Why aren’t you starting a revolution? 
After all this is how democracy is born in some other countries. If 
you have a military regime and dictatorship, what do you do? You 
get rid of them if you have to use a force of arms. Dr. Win, would 
you agree to that? 

Mr. Win. Well, anyway it is what you call justified struggle, jus- 
tified response in a brutal situation like this. But also we are talk- 
ing about politics, you know. So we are also willing to talk with 
them. We are always inviting them for a talk, like Tom said, but 
at the same time, as you said, it is a justified choice, an alternative 
and somewhat starting. So we can’t say eliminate that. We want 
a peaceful one, but with this kind of situation — but then the ques- 
tion is, for example, even in the United States history some country 
supports the United States, like France against a British colony, 
you know? So this is also one example I am talking about helping 
us because even the United States is studying states. When they 
started, they need the international help. We also need the inter- 
national help. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. My point of starting, I am glad you men- 
tioned this. So the referendum has taken place and we approved 
the proposed Constitution. What is your position? Would you be 
willing to meet with the military government in reference to the 
proposed Constitution that can be implemented? Would you agree 
to the implementation of the proposed Constitution? 

Mr. Win. No. As it is, no. We are asking them to review it, to 
review it and some of the clause we may accept it, although we 
may not like it, but the main 

Mr. Faleomavaega. But you want to renegotiate the whole Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. Win. Well, if they are willing, but as it is we will never ac- 
cept that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So we are back to ground zero, again. 

Mr. Win. Yeah. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Congressman Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the Constitution 
you heard from the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State and the 
concerns that he had with it. But something that should also be 
added, during this so-called referendum on the Constitution, it was 
illegal to criticize the Constitution. Members of religious orders 
were prohibited to vote in this Constitution. So from any vantage 
point of an observer looking at this Constitution as an agency for 
democracy it clearly is not. It is a way of consolidating power for 
the regime and again creating the appearance of movement toward 
reform and progress, when in fact just the opposite is occurring. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I had a very different perception from many 
of my colleagues. When you talk about unification, the situation 
with North and South Korea, I tell my friends in Korea the only 
way that your people would ever become united again is that the 
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Koreans themselves will have to resolve that problem. The only 
way that Dr. Win as the Prime Minister in the elected government 
that they had, with that and with the military regime, you have 
to do this yourselves. The United States or any other government 
in the world will not be able to do this for you. I think this is the 
problem that I see sometimes. Do you want us to come do it for 
you? 

Mr. Win. No, no, no, not that way. We are talking about humani- 
tarian, immediate help to those people, not to overthrow the mili- 
tary by the United States. That is not what we are asking. We are 
not asking for the regime change. That we have to do ourselves. We 
agree totally with you. And we will do everything we can to do 
that, but we want the U.S. and U.N. and our international commu- 
nity to keep up their strong stand, morally, politically and help us, 
you know, but we will do our work of course. We don’t ask the 
United States to go in and change the regime. We don’t ask 

Mr. Faleomavaega. We tried that in Iraq and look where it has 
gotten us. 

Mr. Prime minister, I just wanted to say that, yes, partially we 
were talking about humanitarian aid, but the question that was 
raised also, why the aid has been denied or the policy of the cur- 
rent government said bring all the aid you want but you cannot 
distribute it, we will do the distribution. It goes to the more funda- 
mental question of why? Why is it that the military regime has re- 
fused to accept this? And that is the reason why we raised the 
questions that are even more fundamental than humanitarian as- 
sistance. I hope you understand that. 

Mr. Win. Yeah, I agree. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am not trying to oppose the efforts that 
you are making, but since my friend has labeled the current regime 
as the evil empire, I want to know what options are there for us 
if you want to get rid of the evil empire? And that is where the 
situation becomes a little cloudy and we are not able to provide the 
solution for the problems. 

And we have come to the point now Burma and Darfur are not 
very different. Here is a crisis, literally bordering on genocide and 
the most powerful countries in the world cannot do anything to 
help. To me that is shameful. The largest international organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, is also helpless. And I wish there were 
answers in how we can resolve problems that go beyond talking 
about military regimes or talking about anything else where there 
is a moral responsibility of the world community, among the most 
powerful nations. My sense is why can’t we just go right in there 
and take over? Well, you say you are destroying the sovereignty of 
that country for whatever it stands for. It is a nondemocratic coun- 
try. So are many other nations that are not democratic. That is 
where the challenges lie right now and the problems we are facing. 
I agree with you. 

Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. I think you are right. Clearly the future of Burma 
lies within the nation of Burma. And I have been moved by the ex- 
traordinary courage demonstrated by the people last fall. Those 
monks in the streets of Burma calling for change. The people who 
have lost their lives, the thousands who have lost their lives in 
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Burma seeking to change their country. The fact of the matter is, 
as you say, there are powerful forces outside of Burma that are im- 
pacting Burma. And we need to recognize the fact that if the re- 
gime is in place because of some of these powerful forces, and it 
seems to he incumbent upon us as a great nation to do everything 
that we can to try and influence those forces. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Dr. Win. Did you have anything further? 

Mr. Win. Yes, I agree with Tom that the military itself is getting 
help actually from China and this, what we call this constructive 
engagement from REM. Also we will do our job, we will do what- 
ever we can to stop this military. The problem lies deeper, as you 
said. We agree. But we need help; we need help from the demo- 
cratic countries, because the U.S. and others are declaring the 
same principle, the same value. I don’t know what about United 
States policy to other countries, but at least with respect to Burma 
it is a clear cut situation where the military hold on power, negat- 
ing all democratic values, negating human rights. You heard about 
forced labor, you heard about in Karen state this forced relocation, 
thousands of people. So it is very, very important that democratic 
countries help us whenever possible and take a strong stand, but 
we are not asking that United States to come and overthrow the 
military. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Well, I hope there was no misunderstanding 
of that point, but I am glad you clarified your position. Dr. Win. 
And thank you both, thank you Congressman, for being here. I 
definitely will plan to hold another hearing hopefully with more 
positive results on the humanitarian assistance that has been 
given, but I do want to thank both of you for taking the time to 
come and testify before the subcommittee. 

As you know, I have only been chairman now a little more than 
a year. You will probably see my ugly face here as long as I can 
be in that capacity of chairman of the Asia Pacific Subcommittee. 
Twenty years ago nobody wanted to be on this subcommittee. The 
whole focus was on Europe and the Middle East. Nobody wanted 
to talk about Asia Pacific issues. It has only been in the last 3 or 
4 years that now my own Government, my leaders are finally be- 
ginning to see the light, and hopefully see the fact that we better 
pay more attention to the Asian Pacific region in terms of its polit- 
ical, and economic and social development. 

I want to wish you. Dr. Win, all the best. I am still waiting for 
my visa from my friends in the Myanmar, Burmese Embassy. I 
really would like to go there someday if they will allow me to visit. 
Congressman Andrews, thank you again and. Dr. Win, thank you. 
Hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Dan Burton, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Indiana 

I would like to thank Chairman Faleomavaega for calling today’s hearing on an 
issue that is very important to the Asia Pacific region and to the people of the 
United States. 

In the aftermath of the Cyclone we have seen tremendous support by the Amer- 
ican people for those living under this brutal military junta. I would like to express 
my sorrow and grief for the suffering that has taken place over the past two weeks. 
The American people are pra3dng for relief and we are doing ever3dhing we can to 
get our promised aid to those who need it the most. 

It is tremendously unfortunate that, in the aftermath of a horrific natural dis- 
aster, we can once again see the evidence of a government that will not compromise 
its power for anything. The Burmese regime has continued to violate the freedom 
and well-being of its people by blocking aid to the regions of the country that are 
in the most desperate need. I have already heard the reports of a backlog of supplies 
at the Rangoon airport. I know that many countries, including the United States, 
have sent aid workers and supplies but are waiting in Bangkok, Thailand for the 
approval of their visas. 

In addition, it seems to me that the decision to go ahead with a constitutional 
referendum that seeks to give legitimacy to the regime is a slap in the face to those 
who are currently suffering under it. The President and Congress expressed opposi- 
tion against this referendum well before this cyclone hit. We have made efforts to 
weaken the junta by passing the JADE Act and refusing to purchase gems that en- 
rich and perpetuate the influence of those who are holding onto power. 

Now, in Burma’s time of great need, it is our sincere desire to help the people 
in whatever way we can. We have already pledged millions of dollars in aid. It is 
my hope that we can find a way, during this hearing, to get the help to those who 
need it. At the same time we must continue to pressure this illegitimate regime to 
stop denying basic human rights to its people. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the time, and I look forward to hearing from our 
distinguished panelists. 


Prepared Statement of the Honorable Christopher H. Smith, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, thank you so much for allowing me to submit a statement for the 
Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the Global Environment. I appreciate the 
great work you do here, and I appreciate in particular your calling this important 
hearing today. As you know, I have been active on Burmese human rights issues 
for many years, so I am following closely the still-unfolding tragedy of Cyclone 
Nargis. 

I won’t include here the facts and figures that illustrate the depth and seriousness 
of the situation — the death and destruction the Burmese people face. I know that 
our witnesses will outline the sad realities there. 

But I do want to describe an image I saw when I was going over the heart- 
breaking coverage of the situation: a crowd of Burmese children, their arms out- 
stretched, straining to try to get a handful of rice from an aid worker. You can only 
see the mass of humanity in the photo, but we’ve heard about the devastation that 
surrounds them — land still underwater, bodies floating amidst debris. 
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Looking at the faces of these children brought home to me both their pain and 
their courage. But the image also frustrated me, because so much more could be 
done right now to help these children and their families get food, medicine and 
drinkable water. 

The United States has led the way by providing $17.5 million of humanitarian 
aid to help the 2.5 million people affected by this disaster — many of them in dire 
need of assistance. 

But over two weeks after the cyclone hit Burma, the military junta is still thwart- 
ing relief efforts, refusing to grant visas to most international relief workers and re- 
stricting access to some of the victims. Some reports claim that they have even com- 
mandeered aid supplies and withheld them from the most needy. 

What a tragedy that these thugs, who have denied their people so many of the 
basic freedoms of life, are now standing in the way of lifesaving aid! 

As I said on the Floor of the House last week when supporting a resolution on 
this subject, this is not about scoring points on the Burma question. Our feelings 
on this repressive regime are well known. 

This is about the children in that picture and their families. 

It’s the year 2008; the world has the capacity to do a great deal to mitigate suf- 
fering when a disaster like this occurs. It’s a tragedy when our hands are tied by 
tyrants. 

I’m looking forward to reading the testimony of our witnesses addressing other 
important issues, such as the junta’s decision to move forward with its sham con- 
stitutional referendum in the midst of this catastrophe. 

But at this point, it’s the relief efforts and human suffering that I think preoccupy 
us all. Let us continue to do all we can to address these challenges. 


Prepahed Statement of Mr. Joel R. Charny, Vice President for Policy, 
Refugees International 

I would first like to thank Representative Eni Faleomavaega, the Chairperson of 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific, and the Global Envi- 
ronment, for the opportunity to submit written testimony for the May 20 hearing 
on Burma in the Aftermath of the Cyclone. The focus of my testimony will be on 
the best approach to improving the plight of the two million people affected by this 
catastrophe. 

Cyclone Nargis was the perfect storm. It struck at the worst possible place at the 
worst possible time. The Burmese people, especially in the Irrawady Delta region, 
will be dealing with the consequences of the cyclone for many years. 

Cyclone Nargis struck at the worst possible place in two senses. First, it struck 
the country full force at its most vulnerable spot, the low l 3 dng delta region. There 
was no natural barrier to impede the storm as it swept up from the coast through 
the country’s major city, Rangoon. Second, the region is the rice bowl of Burma, and 
disruptions in rice production there will have negative ramifications for food avail- 
ability in throughout the country, especially in the context of regional and global 
price increases and shortages. 

The storm struck at the beginning of the rainy season, when preparations for the 
main rice crop were underway. Not only did the storm kill more than 100,000 peo- 
ple, mainly in the delta, but it swept away draft animals, destroyed dikes, and flood- 
ed fields that need to be planted by the end of June. 

The timing of the cyclone also could not have been worse politically. It struck 
Burma exactly one week before the military government’s national referendum on 
the new constitution, which the Burmese political opposition and ordinary citizens 
have dismissed as the culmination of an illegitimate process calculated to entrench 
the military in power. The government, suspicious of outside interference at all 
times, was especially concerned about externally fomented unrest in the days prior 
to the referendum. The senior generals, who in any event would hardly have been 
inclined to accept a major foreign presence overseeing the emergency response, had 
one more justification for placing severe limits on the international aid effort, even 
in the face of a disaster on the scale of Cyclone Nargis. 

The cyclone will exacerbate existing vulnerabilities of the Burmese people. Under- 
5 child mortality is 104 per thousand, the highest rate outside Africa except for Af- 
ghanistan. HIV infection rates are the highest in Southeast Asia and malaria, a 
treatable and preventable disease, is the leading cause of mortality and morbidity. 
A rice bowl for Southeast Asia at independence in 1948, Burma is the only country 
in the world where Beri Beri, a vitamin deficiency, is a major cause of infant mor- 
tality; 30% of children under five are malnourished. Reflecting the difficulty that 
Burmese families face in feeding themselves, the average family spends 75% of its 
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income securing adequate food supplies, compared to 57% in Cambodia and 52% in 
Bangladesh. 

More than two weeks after the cyclone, the relief effort remains feeble. The Bur- 
mese government is primarily responsible for the frailty of the response. While it 
has backed off from its initial position that it could handle the emergency with its 
own resources, it has refused to accept international offers of aid on a scale com- 
mensurate with the need. It has allowed aid to dribble in — a few flights here and 
there, more visas to international personnel — but it has not made it possible for a 
tsunami-size effort to go forward. And the crime is that the logistical assets to un- 
dertake a major effort in the delta with helicopters and boats have been readily 
available in the region. But because they flew a U.S. flag, they have not been uti- 
lized. Hundreds of thousands of Burmese in the delta remain isolated and in dis- 
tress. 

The role of the Burmese government is inevitably problematic. The country’s mili- 
tary leaders are out of touch with the desperate conditions of the people, as evi- 
denced by their shock at the poverty-driven protests of the Buddhist monks last 
September. The authoritarian system in Burma discourages local initiative, which 
is critical to any emergency response. Early reports from Rangoon indicated that 
soldiers and police were inactive, presumably awaiting instructions on how to pro- 
vide assistance from officials that had been caught by surprise by the magnitude 
of the disaster. In recent days, the military has been more visible, but more for 
show piece distributions for propaganda purposes rather than for sustained aid that 
would really make a difference to the survivors. 

The Burmese government does not have the institutional capacity to provide relief 
on a massive scale. The combination of institutional weakness and suspicion of out- 
siders is crippling the emergency response. 

In the face of Burmese intransigence, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
China, India, and the member states of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) are coalescing around a British proposal that would have ASEAN be the 
face of the relief effort, using Asian disaster response experts and military assets 
of ASEAN countries, backed with funds, materials, and logistical support provided 
by the major powers. This is the only viable approach at the moment, relying on 
Burma’s own expressed willingness to cooperate with ASEAN, but its success is far 
from assured due to ASEAN’s lack of internal unity on matters related to Burma 
policy and its complete lack of experience in organizing a collective emergency re- 
sponse of any kind, much less on the scale required in this instance. 

The core of the relief response to date has depended on self-help efforts of the 
Burmese people, through spontaneous efforts by concerned citizens, as well as ones 
by local non-governmental organizations. For the international effort, experienced 
relief organizations that had a presence and extensive local staff prior to the cyclone 
have been in the best position to respond. Ten UN agencies and 48 international 
NGOs were already operating inside the country with government permission. In 
many cases, through patient work over many years, these organizations have de- 
vised ways of operating independently of the government, mainly through their local 
staff working closely with Burmese community-based organizations. These staff are 
hired free of government interference, and they deliver assistance directly at the vil- 
lage level. 

Given the difficult working environment in Burma, and the regime’s mistrust of 
international actors, donor governments should rely on the capacity of organizations 
already inside the country as the quickest route to providing services to disaster- 
affected communities. Donors should ensure that NGO appeals are fully funded, and 
that priority is given to agencies with a proven ability to work in Burma. 

I am pleased to recognize that the U.S government has adopted this approach in 
its initial response to the emergency. Refugees International especially appreciates 
the U.S. flexibility in proceeding with this funding despite the fact that its own per- 
sonnel, in the form of a full disaster response team, has not been able to enter the 
country due to government visa restrictions. 

In the medium-term, adequate response in Burma will require the presence of 
new international agencies. The UN and ASEAN should lead discussions with the 
government on streamlining procedures to register new operational agencies and 
managing access. In the meantime, agencies that are interested in becoming oper- 
ational should explore partnerships with agencies already present, and the possi- 
bility of integrating their staff with these partners until they can set up their own 
official presence inside Burma. 

A major medium-term challenge will be the need for recovery and development 
assistance. Cyclone Nargis has left several million Burmese homeless. Many villages 
are flattened and delta communities are reporting 90-95% damage. The threats to 
the 2008 rainy season rice crop and the future productivity of the delta are severe. 
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Rangoon, the country’s largest city and economic hub, has also been directly af- 
fected. Large investments will be required to rebuild its infrastructure. This will re- 
quire a long-term commitment from donors for the stabilization of the disaster-af- 
fected population and for the reconstruction of cities and villages throughout the 
delta, including Rangoon. 

Currently, most donor nations have strict restrictions on the provision of develop- 
ment assistance to Burma, as this type of aid is usually provided for cooperative 
projects with the government. These restrictions are useful insofar as they ensure 
money is not misused by the Burmese regime. The demands for reconstruction aid 
will be substantial, however, and the United Nations, in cooperation with inter- 
national NGOs, will need to define how best to carry out this work while ensuring 
the greatest degree of independence possible. 

At the same time, members of Congress should begin to develop policy options 
that allow for development-style assistance to Burma within politically acceptable 
limits. It should begin to do this in consultation with NGOs working in the country 
to ensure that political limitations and operational needs complement each other, 
as is the case with the current European Commission Common Position on Burma. 

It will also be important to extend programs beyond the disaster-affected areas 
to the country as a whole. The loss of food supplies and farmland in the delta re- 
gion, the nation’s rice bowl, could have negative consequences for highly vulnerable 
people in other parts of the country. Similarly, the further sapping of Rangoon’s eco- 
nomic strength in an anemic economy could have reverberations throughout the 
country that will further jeopardize livelihoods in areas that were not directly af- 
fected by Cyclone Nargis. 

The political impact of the cyclone is impossible to predict. The differing post-tsu- 
nami experiences of Indonesia and Sri Lanka point to the difficulty of judging the 
cyclone’s ramifications in Burma. In Aceh, the severity of the tsunami broke the po- 
litical impasse between the armed resistance and the Indonesian government, free- 
ing both parties from long-held rigid positions as they gradually coalesced in the in- 
terests of the welfare of the people. A dramatically increased international presence 
helped create the environment for these developments. In Sri Lanka, in contrast, 
the tsunami response quickly became politicized, amid mutual accusations of unjust 
aid allocations and donor bias, which contributed to the return to open warfare be- 
tween the Tamil Tigers and the Sri Lankan government. 

The cyclone offers the possibility of revitalizing the relationship of the Burmese 
government and the international community as the world’s generosity manifests 
itself in the coming days and weeks. The hope is that the scale of the disaster is 
so immense that even the reclusive military leaders, at ASEAN’s urging, will even- 
tually have no choice but to accept a large-scale international aid presence. For mid- 
level civilian officials, the new engagement with the outside world will be a welcome 
opportunity. Even if the generals who run Burma make it difficult for the aid agen- 
cies to respond to needs in keeping with humanitarian principles and practice, new 
relationships will be forged at the local level that will bring a measure of hope to 
the long-suffering Burmese people. 

The American people traditionally show strong support for assistance to those in 
dire need, regardless of their nationality, religion or form of government. After Hur- 
ricane Mitch, the tsunami in Southeast Asia in 2004 and the earthquake in Paki- 
stan in 2005, Congress passed supplemental spending bills that authorized multi- 
year commitments of funds for the emergency response, and we feel a similar com- 
mitment is needed for Burma. 

The financial requirements for the emergency response and the near-term recon- 
struction effort will amount to more than two hundred million dollars. At this point 
the United States is largely doing the right thing — stressing the humanitarian 
needs and the imperative to respond; making generous offers of assistance; sup- 
porting the diplomatic efforts of the UN Secretary-General, ASEAN, and regional 
powers with the Burmese government. In closing, I urge Congress to give the Ad- 
ministration the financial resources that it needs — $40 million — through the supple- 
mental appropriations legislation currently under consideration to ensure that the 
United States is able to play an appropriately strong role in the response to the Cy- 
clone Nargis catastrophe. 
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groups and citizen volunteers are out on the roads distributing supplies and caring for 
the desperate. 

iRC’S Response 

A smaii number of aid agencies had a presence in Myanmar before the cycione. The 
iRC was among the aid gtoups that rushed to the scene in its wake, with a team of 
international IRC emergency specialists dispatched to the region within days of the 
cyclone hitting. So far. only one has been able to obtain a business visa to enter the 
country. The rest are providing intensive technicai support from Thailand, while working 
round the clock to procure; emergency supplies. 

In spite of the hurdles, the JRC decided not to wait for additional staff and supplies to 
arrive. The IRC's emergency coordinator, Gordon Bacon, was able to conduct a rapid 
assessment upon arrival in Myanmar, assemble a team of local staff and volunteers, 
forge a partnership with a local aid agency, identify a local supplier and two trucks, and 
begin emergency distributions to a cyclone-ravaged district on the southeastern edge of 
the Irrawaddy Delta. ; 

Over three days last weeki the team delivered critical emergency supplies to hundreds 
of families, some 1 ,500 pepple, who had yet to receive any aid in Kunyangon 
Township. The materials included all locally-purchased mosquito nets, blankets, tarps, 
clothing, water containers, icooking supplies and candles. In one settlement, there were 
300 survivors who had lost their homes and were clustered in a structure that gave 
them no protection at all because the roof was torn off by the cyclone. 

Gordon Bacon has reported to us about the sheer misery and desperation these people 
are suffering. “They wait for help - homeless, cold, sick and hungry - and get lashed by 
more rain. So the sick get sicker when they need to stay dry and warm and get proper 
care. We are providing blankets and tarps in order to give some measure of protection 
from the elements. Frankly, it’s modest assistance compared to what is needed in a 
crisis of this magnitude,” Gordan reported. 

IRC staff and volunteers also conducted an assessment in Wakema Township just north 
of the delta - a district that was lashed by the cyclone, flooding 25 villages, and fs now 
struggling to absorb thousands of homeless survivors from other Impacted areas. A first 
IRC distribution was conducted here yesterday, in advance of planned health, sanitation 
and shelter programs. 
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As always, we are a so seeking financial support from varied donors, including 
foundations and the concerned public. 

Improvements, Chal enges and Concerns 

This week has already brought some encouraging news. While monsoon rains are 
making aid deliveries all the more difficult, “a new cyclone" that had been forecasted to 
hit Myanmar did not come to pass. In the meantime, the number of flights arriving in 
Yangon with crucial supplies has picked up and aid is gradually reaching devastated 
communities. Myanmar also agreed to receive assistance from the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (Asean) and invited a cadre of Asian medics from India, 
Thailand, China and elsewhere to provide health assistance. 

Nevertheless, we remain extremely concerned that this external assistance will come 
too late for thousands of people who now suffer from malnutrition and disease, 
conditions that could have been preventable had the international aid community been 
granted full access to cyclone survivors in a timely manner. 

The disaster in Myanmar requires a tsunami-like international relief effort. In that 
emergency response, a massive influx of international health professionals arrived 
quickly and joined forces with local expertise to treat the wounded, provide clean 
drinking water and sanitation, and prevent outbreaks of contagious diseases. 


The exact opposite fas taken place in Myanmar. Two weeks into the disaster, the UN 
provided the sobering statistic that little more than 20% of people gravely impacted by 
the crisis are receiving aid. 

Most survivors have no acdess to clean drinking water, as virtually all water sources 
have been contaminated by human waste and decaying animal carcasses, and 
containers to collect rain water were washed away. It takes less than a spoonful of 
contaminated water l or a person to come down with dysentery or cholera - highly 
infectious diseases that can quickly kill in the tens of thousands. It’s no wonder that 
reports of both disease are on the rise. The threat of a second wave of deaths from a 
public health crisis is upon us. 
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The pace of the response has not been fast enough and not enough aid has arrived in 
the country. Aid to date isifar below what is required to begin to meet the needs in an 
emergency of this scale. Aid should be allowed to reach areas beyond Yangon and we 
would like to see more international relief workers let into the country. 

In light of the magnitude of this crisis, a massive infusion of aid and experienced 
disaster response experts is needed to prevent a public health catastrophe. We ask that 
the Congress include increased aid to the cyclone’s survivors as one part of the 
supplemental appropriations bill now under consideration. We are well aware of 
competing needs - the IRC runs humanitarian aid programs in 25 conflict zones, 
including Iraq and Afghanistan, and we are also asking you to address problems caused 
by the global increase in food prices and the erosion in funding for humanitarian needs 
in neglected crisis areas such as the horn of Africa, We ask for a great deal, but only 
because many, many lives are at stake and the United States can make a difference 
and save tens of thousands of lives with little effort. 

In conclusion, the IRC andiother operational aid groups are getting supplies and 
materials directly and safely to the cyclone’s victims and saving lives. We and other aid 
groups can do much more if sufficient funding is provided and emergency professionals 
have the access and equipment they need to help people quickly and efficiently. We 
appeal to you for help. Time is of the essence. 

Thank you very much. j 
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the final Post-Nargis Joint Assessment (PONJA) report, based on assessments conducted in Ayeyarwady 
and Rangoon divisions from June 10 to 19. According to ASEAN, the document describes the human loss 
and damage to infrastructure caused by the cyclone, as well as the impact of the disaster on both the 
national economy and household-level livelihoods. 

On July 10, the U.N, released a revised $482 million appeal to support post-cyclone assistance for Burma 
through April 2009. The appeal, based on the PONJA findings, includes $201 million requested in the 
previous U.N. appeal. 


■ USAID/OFDA is supporting additional agricultural and livelihoods recovery activities through the international 
non-governmental organization (NGO) Save the Children/U.S. (SC/US). USAID/OFDA is also supporting the 
U.N. Development Program (UNDP) and the NGO PACT to recapitalize an existing microfinance program 
disrupted by the cyclone. 
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ESTiMATED NUMBERS AT A GLANCE'^' SOURCE 



84,537 

Total Dead 

63,000- 

101,000 

Total Missing 

53,836 

Total Number 
Affected 

2.4 million 


GOB^ - June 24, 

2008 

OCHA^-MayS, 2008 
GOB- June 24, 2008 
OCHA- May 29, 2008 


FY 2008 HUMAMITARIAN FUNDING PROVIDED TO DATE 

USAID/OFDA Assistance to Burma: $28,506,180 

USAID/FFP^ Assistance to Burma; $12,000,000 

DOD'^ Assistance to Burma; $9,475,900 

Total USG Humanitarian Assistance to Burma: $49,982,080 

1 . U.N. Office forthe Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) 

2. USAID’s Office of Food for Peace (USAID/FFP) 

3. U.S. Department of Defense (DOD) 


CURRENT SITUATION 


■ According to OCHA, the cyclone severely affected an estimated 2.4 million people. During a three-day visit to 
Burma that concluded on July 24, the U.N. Under-Secretary-General for Humanitarian Affairs Indicated that 
humanitarian organizations had reached virtually all cyclone-affected individuals with some relief assistance, 
but stressed the challenge of systematically providing ongoing support, particularly to populations in remote 
areas. 

Early Recovery 

■ From July 8 to 1 1 , a USAID/OFDA disaster specialist, a USAID Regional Development Mission for Asia 
medical doctor, and three staff from the U.S. Embassy in Rangoon conducted general needs assessments in 
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1 1 villages in Labutta and Ngapudaw townships, Ayeyarwady Division. Residents surveyed by the 
assessment team in each village consistently identified assi^ance to reestablish livelihoods as a primary 
need. 

■ USAID/OFDA is focusing on livelihoods interventions to provide quick access to income and employment for 
affected populations. USAID/OFDA is supporting NGO partners including Church World Services (CWS), 
International Development Enterprises (IDE), SC/US, World Concern (WC), and ACTED to implement early 
recovery activities for cyclone-affected populations in Ayeyarwady and Rangoon divisions. The programs will 
assist vulnerable communities to resume agricultural activities during the current planting season, as well as 
providing employment opportunities, supporting the resumption of interrupted livelihoods, recapitalizing a 
microfinance program, and rehabilitating basic infrastructure in affected communities. 

Food Assistance 

■ On July 25, the U.N World Food Program (WFP) noted that the PONJA findings substantiated WFP’s 
concerns regarding a drastic reduction in household food stocks as a result of the cyclone. The PONJA 
indicated that more than 40 percent of the cyclone-affected households surveyed lost all food stocks during 
the cyclone. 

■ In response to the PONJA results, WFP recently scaled up emergency feeding programs for 924,000 
beneficiaries, which will continue until April 2009 at a total cost of $1 12 million. To date, WFP has assisted 
733,490 cyclone-affected individuals with food assistance, in addition to coordinating the U.N. Logistics 
Cluster. 

■ To date, USAID/FFP has provided approximately $12 million in P.L. 480 Title II emergency food assistance 
through WFP. USAID/FFP is planning to make an additional contribution to WFP to support expanded WFP 
operations. USAID/FFP will continue to monitor food security in cyclone-affected areas. 

Logistics 

■ On Juiy 28, the U.N. Logistics Cluster noted that the air bridge from Bangkok to Rangoon now comprises two 
Antonov-12 aircraft, one of which has replaced the larger capacity Ilyushin-76 aircraft. The U.N. logistics 
cluster has reported that the air bridge will conclude operations on August 1 0. 

■ The U.N, Logistics Cluster in Rangoon conducted a workshop on July 28 to plan for the continued operation 
of the logistics hubs in the Ayeyarwady Division by humanitarian NGOs after August 10. Participating 
organizations discussed the existing parameters of hub operations, addressing possible cost-sharing options 
between organizations and identifying potential lead agencies for the hubs of Pyapon, Bogale, and Labutta 
townships. 

■ The cluster reported that boats and barges are now transporting as much as 95 percent of the surface cargo 
to the logistics hubs due to the continued deterioration of roads as the rainy season progresses. 

USG HUMANiTARiAN ASSISTANCE 


■ On May 5, U.S. Charge d’Affaires Shari Villarosa declared a disaster in Burma due to the effects of Cyclone 
Nargis. In response, USAID/OFDA deployed a USAID Disaster Assistance Response Team and immediately 
provided $250,000 to U.N. agencies for shelter and water and sanitation assistance. 

■ To date, USAID/OFDA has provided a total of more than $28 million for emergency relief commodities and 
programs in agriculture and food security, economy and market systems, health, nutrition, protection, shelter 
and settlements, humanitarian coordination, logistics, and water, sanitation, and hygiene. 

■ From May 12 to June 22, the DOD-operated USG air bridge completed 185 airlifts and delivered more than 
$4 million in USAID/OFDA emergency relief supplies, as well as DOD, U.N., NGO, and Government of 
Thailand commodities. The USAID/OFDA commodities benefrted at least 445,000 individuals and included 
38,800 hygiene kits, 6,500 rolls of plastic sheeting, 15,000 mosquito nets, 95,300 ten-liter water containers, 
10 water treatment units, 1 2 zodiac boats, and fourteen 10,000-liter water storage bladders. USAID/OFDA 
funded 12 flights from regional warehouses in Dubai and Pisa to deliver the commodities to Utapao, 

Thailand, for transportation to Burma on the USG air bridge. 
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Bloated corpses pile up; first U.S. aid flight 
arrives in Myanmar 

• story Highlights 

• NEW: U.N. chief blasts Myanmar junta's response to aid offers 

• Bodies taint Myanmar water supplies 

• U.S. plane takes relief supplies; clearance granted for two more flights 

• U.N. estimates death toll from Cyclone Nargis is 63,000 to 100,000 

YANGON, Myanmar (CNN) - Bodies continued to pile up in Myanmar as the first U.S. aircraft carrying relief supplies 
touched down Monday in the cyclone-ravaged country. 

The shipment arrived in a time of dire need tn the country’s poorest regions, where people have been reduced to pumping 
water from ponds filled with the dead. 

The first airlift, a C-130 Hercules loaded with 28,000 pounds of supplies, including water, mosquito netting and blankets, 
landed in Myanmar about 2 p.m. 

Two more U.S. Air Force planes are expected to arrive in Myanmar Tuesday with more humanitarian supplies. White House 
spokeswoman Dana Perino also announced Monday that the United States has offered Myanmar an additional $13 million in 
aid, bringing the total to $16.25 million. 

Though the Myanmar government recently began allowing international aid to enter the country, it was unclear when that aid 
would reach villages in southern Myanmar. 

The country's ruling militaryjunta is distrustful of Western countries. 

A CNN correspondent who is not being identified for his safety said he saw the country's militia delivering international aid in 
some bigger cities. But some southern villages seemed overlooked. 

"They have no drinking water whatsoever," the correspondent said. "When you don't have drinking water and you are forced 
to drink out of puddles and drinking reservoirs contaminated by dead bodies... It is a very dire situation." 

Watch how retting corpses lire trre rivorbartks » 



More than a week after the cyclone hit the south Asian country, getting relief there has been a daunting task for international 
aid agencies. 

The Britain-based international aid agency Oxfam warns that without the proper relief - particularly clean water - nearly 1.5 
million people could be affected by a wider humanitarian crisis. Q^vrfatch a report on widesproau teatn and destr.iction s 

A refugee camp in Pyanpon township was operating with five latrines for 3,500 people, UNICEF said. 

The shore along the Irrawaddy River Delta remains lined for miles with bloated corpses. In the village of Da Mya Kyaung, 
only four of the 200 homes were partially intact. 

"When I saw the water coming, I Just put my two nephews on my shoulders and ran," villager U Wen Say said. 

His son and his son's family drowned. Of the 500 people who lived in the village, two-thirds were missing. 

The United Nations estimates the death toll from Cyclone Nargis ranges from 63,000 to 100,000, well above the Myanmar 
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government's estimate of about 28,000. Tens of thousands of people are missing, irjswatch suvivora awar relief supplies v- 

U.S. officials hope the relief flights that have been approved by the Myanmar junta will forge a relationship that will allow the 
United States to send In disaster experts. 

"As of right now, visas for them have not been approved," White House spokesman Gordon Johndroe said. "So we'll keep on 
working on this. We hope this Is the beginning of a long line of assistance from the United States to the people of Burma." 

The military Junta has said it will accept international aid but insisted it would distribute the supplies itself. 

'"2 Watch rcliof supphes tnck^e in to Myan.-rar* 

U.N. Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon on Monday blasted Myanmar's government for impeding aid efforts, calling on the Junta 
to "put its people's lives first." 

"This is not about politics. It is about saving people’s lives. There is absolutely no more time to lose," Ban said 

Four U.S. Navy ships that are in the region for an annual military exercise can also help in the relief mission if the Myanmar 
government gives the go-ahead. 

The United States does not recognize the military Junta. 

Washington has been a vocal critic of the Junta, which maintained control of the country even after 1990, when an opposition 
political party won victory in democratic elections. 

Debbie Stothard, head of the Southeast Asian human rights group ALTSEAN-Burma, said her organization has received 
reports of aid packages being distributed with the names of military leaders on the labels. 

"There's people who are very concerned now that the reason the aid workers are being blocked is so that the military can 
deliver aid selectively and so that they can appropriate the aid and pretend it was from them in the first place," Stothard said, 

The country's name was changed from Burma to Myanmar in 1989, but many who do not recognize the current government 
still use its former name 
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US Raises Burma Relief Donations to $16 Million 

By Luis Ramirez 
Bangkok, Thaiiand 
12 May 2008 
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The United States has delivered its first load of humanitarian supplies for victims of 
Cyclone Nargis in Burma, and announced it is raising its relief donation to more than 
$16 million. A U.S. Air Force C-130 cargo aircraft landed in Burma's main city, 
Rangoon, in what Washington hopes is the start of a larger effort to help cyclone 
victims. The Burmese government now says more than 28,400 are confirmed dead 
and more than 33,000 remain missing. VOA Southeast Asia Correspondent Luis 
Ramirez reports from Bangkok. 

The U.S. Air Force C-130 cargo aircraft left a Thai air force base in 
the town of Utapao loaded with pallets of bottled water, mosquito 
netting, and blankets - the first shipment that Burma's military 
government has allowed the United States to deliver. 

Burma's government had been reluctant to accept any U.S. aid, 
even as thousands, perhaps millions, faced the threat of hunger 
and disease in the aftermath of the disaster. U.S. officials called 
Burma's acceptance of the first planeload of supplies an Important 
step in getting the country to start receiving more aid that 
survivors desperately need. 

On the first relief flight was the top commander of U.S. forces in 
the Pacific, Admiral Timothy Keating, who met with Burmese 
officials in Rangoon Monday. Upon his return to Bangkok, the admiral told reporters he had 
offered the full help of the U.S. military. He said 4,000 U.S. Marines in the region, along with a 
fleet of C-lSOs, and helicopters which are part of joint exercises in Thailand, are prepared to 
help now. 

"They are in place in Thailand ready to go forward as soon as the 
Burmese would give us permission to do so," Admiral Keating 
said. "We have three ships that are approaching the southwest 
Burmese coast in international water very close to the shoreline in 
36 to 48 hours. So, we have a broad array of personnel and 
equipment and we're ready to respond as soon as the Burmese 
give us permission. We did not get that permission today." 

U.S. officials describe their meetings with Burmese deputy 
ministers and other officials as cordial, but indicated the Burmese 
made few concessions. Henrietta Fore, the head of the U.S. 
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Agency for International Development, USAID, - also on Monday's 
relief flight - says progress was made. 


"We left Utapao with the hope that we 
could lay the groundwork for a 
broader United States assistance 
effort and I believe that our 
discussions were a good first step,’ 
she said. "We see it as a beginning, 
but this will take time." 

Fore announced the United States is 
raising its contributions to relief 
efforts in Burma from $3.2 million to 
more than $16 million. She said the 
additional $13 million will go to the 



Henrietta Fore greets Burmese 
official, as US aid shipment 
arrives, 12 May 2008 



The remains of a home in 
Laputta township in the 
Irrawaddy Delta region 


United Nations World Food Program for hunger relief efforts in Burma. 


The announcement came as WFP officials said they have been able to meet only 20 percent of 
the needs of the storm survivors who are going hungry. At the same time, the U.N.'s Food and 
Agriculture Organization said Monday the price of rice has gone up 50 percent in Burma's 
markets since the cyclone hit. 

International aid agencies are keeping up their calls for the 
Burmese government to issue visas to relief workers and allow 
more aid to go In. They warn deteriorating sanitary conditions and 
the spread of disease could kill millions, especially as forecasts 
this week call for heavy rains in hard-hit regions of the Irawaddy 
Delta. 

Burma’s reclusive military government has been accepting small 
quantities of aid, but has been reluctant to admit large numbers of 
western relief workers. 



Cyclone damage in Laputta 
township in Irrawaddy Delta 
region 
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U.S. Rejects British 
Genocide vs. Myanmar 

by Mike Billington 

A Act a week of wild lies from Western govenments and press 
claiming that the Myanmar military regime was rcfu.sing 
emergency aid for the millions of victims of the May 3 Cy- 
clone Nargis, and escalating calls for a military- invasion for 
“humanilaj'ian reasons.’' the head of the U.S. Pacific Com- 
manci. Adm. Timothy Keating, flew into Yangon on May 12 
with a delivery of food and other supplies. Keating met with 
the head of the Myanmar Navy, turned over the entire ship- 
ment to the Myanmar military for distribution, and assured 
them that the hysteria, the lies, and the threats against Myan- 
mar were not U.S. policy. 

The Admiral told NPR News May 1 4 that the U.S. aid was 
unconditional, to be distributed by the sovereign govci-nment 
of Myanmar, and categorically rejected the calls for an inva- 
sion. Asked by NPR if such an invasion were a “remote pos- 
sibility,” Keating replied, “It is not. Thai’s why I and my Stale 
Department colleagues went to Burma. The spigots are open- 
ing. We have absolutely no intention of forcefully providing 
relief supplies.” A.sked if Myanmar were not refusing aid. as 
reported in news media accounts across the West, he coun- 
tered that other naiion.s, the United Nations, and many NCOs 
fNoti-Governmeni Organizations), were delivering extensive 
aid. and that with the United States now contributing, “it's 
having an effect.” Keating .said that the Myanmar government 
had agreed to the U.S. aid “in an interesting way — we flew in 
a couple of C- 1 30s today, and by approving our flight plaas, 
they are giving permission, Wchave 170,000 pounds in so far. 
and another five flights tomorrow, and perhaps .some helicop- 
ters a.s well.” 

This is an extraordinary shift in U.S. policy. The staled 
policy of the Bush Administration was that the U.S. and Eu- 
rope would deny any a.ssisiance to the victims of the cyclone 
in Myanmar, unless U.S. military ieam.s were allowed free ac- 
cess to assess the scojTe of the cri.sis, followed by U.S. and 
ot her Western teams who would administer the distribution of 
aid. This is in keeping with Henry Ki.s.singer's National Secu- 
rity Memorandum 200, signed into policy by Pre.sident Ger- 
ald Ford in 1 974. asserting that food .should be u.sed asa weap- 
on to reduce population growth, and denied to nations which 
refu.se to accept neocolonial demands on their sovereign 
rights. While Myanmar opened its doors to its friendly neigh- 
bors. it rejected absolutely any conditions on Western aid. 

In an equally extraordinary .shift, the U.S. C- 1 30 Hercules 
which carried Keating and the U.S. supplies into Yangon, was 
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shown prominanlly in eight photos in the oflicial government 
newspaper, 'ITie New Light, clearly showing the “U.S. /\lr 
Force” insignia, sitting on the Yangon airport tarmac. This 
meeting is by far the highest level contact between the U.S, 
and Myanmar in many years. 

Why Myanmar Was T^rgetted 

Myanmar has been treated as an “outpost of tyranny” (to 
use Secretary of State Condoieezza Rice’.s term), and subject- 
ed to threats and sanctions continuously for the past 20 years. 
The publicly stated excuse for thi.s subversion is the so-called 
“human rights” abuses against Briti.sh asset Aung San Suu 
Kyi and her opposition party within Myanmar, Suu Kyi was 
trained at Cambridge and maitied Michael Avis, one of the 
leading British intelligence officials responsible for the Hima- 
layas and the Subcontinent. She has functioned as a British 
asset since her return to Myanmar in 1988, preventing every 
effort at cooperation between oppo.silion leaders and the gov- 
ernment, even hy those in her own party who wanted to work 
with the government and Myanmai‘’.s neighbors, on the devel- 
opment of their country. The government refers to Suu Kyi as 
an “axe handle” for the Briti.sh axe, which ihrealen.s the sur- 
vival of the nation. 

Bui the real purpo.se of the sanctions and the derrioniza- 
lion of Myanmar by the Biilish Empire and its (boli.sh sup- 
porters in the U.S. A., is that Myanmar is the strategic hub. 
connecting China. India, and the Soulhea.si A,siaii nations. The 
British granted independence to Myanmar (known as Burma, 
while under Briti.sh colonial domination) in 1 948, at about the 
same time they were forced to grant India its independence, 
but left the nation with an impo,s.sjblc constitution, granting 
the right to .secession to ail the ethnic groups along the border, 
and then sponsoring insurgencies by .several of them, mo.slly 
financed by the opium trade, also .sponsored by the British and 
(heir Hong Kong banks. 

The military government which look power in 1988 
moved successfully in the 199(),s to make peace with ail the 
ethnic insurgent armies, and neai'ly eliminated the opium pro- 
duction in the proces.s. This revived the possibility for the first 
lime, since the British colonization in the 19th Century, for 
Myanmar '.s cooperation with it.s neighbors, opening up road 
and rail connections facilitating regional trade and develop- 
ment. This development was the enemy in the eyes of British 

geopolitics -alliance-s among .sovereign nations which could 

threaten the power of the British banking cartels and the 
Anglo-American control of trade through sea power. 

But the attempted Anglo-American isolation of Myanmar 
through sanctions and threats has been a failure, .since all — re- 
peat, all — of Myanmai ’s Asian neighbors have rejected the 
geopolitical Isolation of the country. De.spi|e the extreme dif- 
ficulties imptised by the sanctions, includi ng the total cutoff of 
assistance from the Asian Development Bank and the World 
Bank, great infraslruclure projects arc well underway, linking 
Myanmar by road and rail to India, China, and Thailand, de- 

Inlemaliona! 1 1 
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OoO/Sgl. Andres Alcsraz. USMC 

While the corrupt Western news media fm hee/t replete with stories about Myanmar 's rejection of 
aid from the IVpvf, this photp of a U.S. Air Force C’l30 Hercules aircraft delivering supplies at 
Yangon Iniemaiiona! Airport shows them to he outright lies. The Myanmar government has. 
however, absolutely rejecte^l any Britisli-style conditions on the aid. 


veloping ports, airi^orts, Itlams, oil pipelines, and other infra- 
slruclure projects. The 1‘Souihem branch” of ihe Eurasian 
Land-Bridge, conneclinig China with Europe and Africa 
through Southeast Asia, ilndia, and Southwest Asia, is now a 
near-terai possibility. 

The Blair Doctrine ' 

The shift in U.S. policy indicated by Admiral Keating’s 
visit was presaged by Secretary of Defense Robert Gales' limn 
rejection of propo.sals by U.S. aid officials that the United 
Slates begin food distributions wiiliin Myanmar without gov- 
ernment approval. This; variation on neoconservative “pre- 
emptive invasion” was fibl suggested by French Foreign Min- 
ister Bernard Kouchner, Who ai'gued that the “responsibility to 
protect" clause, adopted; at the 2005 UN World Summit, al- 
lowed for “coercive hurjianitarian aid” to be delivered to the 
cyclone victims, based 6n the lie that the Myanmar govern- 
ment was refusing to allbw deli ver>' of emergency .supplies. 

Kouchner w-as evoking what ha.s become known as the 
“Blair Doctrine,” ai'lcr the open call by fonner Briti.sh Prime 
Minister Tony Blair to do away with the notion of sovereign 
nation-slates, which had been e.stahlished by the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. in favor of preemptive wars in disregard 
of sovereignty. Blair, in the Fabian imperial tradition of Lord 


dillercni philosophy in internation- 
ai relations from a iraditionai one 
that has held sway since the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648; namely, (hat 
a country’s interna! alTairs arc for 
it, and you don’t interfere unless it 
threatens you, or breaches a treaty, 
or triggers an obligation of alJi- 


‘Tl may well be that under inter- 
national law as presently constiiui- 
„ ed, a regime can sysiemalicaily 
brutalize and oppress its people and 
there is nothing anyone can do. 
when dialogue, diplomacy, and 

even sanctions fail This may be 

the law, hut should it he?... lW]e 
surely have a responsibility to act 
when a nation's people are subject- 
ed to a regime such as .Saddam’s, 
•u,Mvanm,r-srejMkmof Olhewisc, we are powerless (o 
'I delivering supplies a: Wghl the aggression and injiislicc 

nar government has. which over lime puts at risk our .se- 

curity and way of life. 

“Which bring.s us to how you 
make the rules and how you decide what is right or wrong in 
enforcing them. The UN Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights is a tine document. But it is strange jthal] the United 
Nations is so reluctant to enforce them. But our worry is that 
if the UN — because of a political disagreement in its Coun- 
cils — is paralyzed, then a threat we believe is real will go un- 
challenged. Britain’s role is try to find a way through thi,s: to 
construct a consensus behind a broad agenda of justice and 
security and means of enforcing it" (emphasis added). 

Calls for Invasion 

Joining the chom.s of support for the Blair D<x:irine, de- 
manding an inva,sion of Myanmar, were, among others: 

• British Fabian Simon .Icnkins, who called for a full- 
scale invasion in the London Guardian on May 15, complains 
that people were dying as “our macho invaders sit on their 

hands Where arc the buccaneers of Bosnia, the crusaders 

of Kosovo, the braveheans who rescued Sierra Leone from its 
rebels, thcAfghans from the Taliban and the Iraqis from Sad- 
dam Hussein?” To explain away the successful visit of Admi- 
rsU Keating, Jenkins .simply lies that “he was sent packing” by 
thejunta leaders. 

• EU foreign policy chief Javier Soiana told an emergen- 
cy meeting of EU ministers in Brussels that, “The United Na- 


Bertrand Russell and HjG. Wells, presented his doctrine in a 
speech in Sedgeficid, Erigland on March 5. 2004, specifically 
defending the British arid American preemptive war on Iraq, 
but extending it to a nesf global imperial order: 

“.So, for me, before Sept. 11,1 was already reaching for a 


tions charter opens some avenues if things cannot be resolved 
in order to gel the humanitarian aid to arrive,” threatening to 
use UN forces to do “whatever is nece,s,sary to help the people 
who are suffering.” 

• Gareth Evans, the former Australian foreign minister. 
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who now heads the International Crisis Croup, fully backed 
French Foreign Minister Kouchner's crinrtinal threat, brag- 
ging that he had been one of the authors of the “responsibility 
to protect" clause. Evans, also writing in the Guanlkm, said 
that, although the clause was intended to .slop genocide by 
criminal regimes, the Myanmar regime was “denying relief to 
hundreds of thousands of people at real and immediate threat 
of death." justifying an invasion. 

• Ivo Daaider of the Brookings Institution, a leading for- 
eign policy advisor to Barack Obama, wrote that the UN must 
■‘demand that the Burmese government accept the offers of 
international relief supplies and personnel, without interfer- 
ence. and allow the UN to take charge of the humanitarian 
mi.s.sion." or face coercive action. 

• '//nie magazine of May 10 published an article tilled: “Is 
it Time to Invade Burma?" answ-ering in the alTirmaiive. “If 
we let them gel away with murder.” writes author Rome.sh 
Ratnesar, "we may set a very' dangerous precedent.” 

• .Ian Egcjand. former UN emergency relief coordinator, 
accused Myanmar’s government of “murder." 

• Shawn Crispin, a journalist for various Dow Jones pub- 
lications in Asia, and a graduate of Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies (SAIS), where ne(x:on wjtr- 
monger Paul Wolfowiiz once lectured on his views for impos- 
ing "democracy’’ through military means, sounded very much 
like Wolfowiiz before the Iraq inva.sion, in an article for Asia 
Times. Crispin argued that the Myanmar population would 
“warmly welcome a U.S.-led humanitarian intervention,” and 
that the military would “defect en mas.se rather than confront 
U.S, lroop.s," Bush could "burnish his foreigh policy legacy.” 
Cri.spin proposed, by using .such a preemptive war “for the 
good” against Myanmar. 

The Reality 

None of those arguing for war could have been unaware 
of the reaiiiy on the ground, despite massive lying in all the 
Western news media, but ratber cbose to ignore the exlen.sive 
evidence provided by competent sources who were, in fact, 
actively engaged in the humanitarian effort within Myanmar. 
For example, the Red Cros.s has been publicly reporting on the 
extensive aid reaching the victims of the cyclone, despite hor- 
rendous logistical problems due to the collapse of the feeble 
infrastfuciure that existed before the sioim Red Cross spokes- 
man Joe Lowry told Bloomberg on May 10, one week aftw 
the cyclone, that 1 1 planeloads of Red Cross .supplies were in 
the country, or on the way, in addition to the aid from Myan- 
mar’s neighbors. He said that the Myanmar Red Cross had 
mobilized “thousands of volunteers” to help in the di.stribu- 
lion. ‘I don't want to say that we haven’t had difRculties,” he 
said, “but we don't do our negotiation.s in public. I think we've 
been helped by being a neuu ai organization with no agenda 
except providing aid." 

World Vision Australia head Tim Costello, who wa.s in 
Yangon within a few day.s of the storm, (old Au.slralia’s ABC 


News that, “The impression that no aid is getting through is 
wrong. We are actually getting aid to .some of the most far- 
flung areas.” 

The World Health Organization (WHO) told ihe/Ven’ York 
Times May 14 that its medical supplies were arriving in the 
country normally, without being diverted or siphoned off, and 
that deliveries were reaching the hardest hit locations. There 
were no reports of outbreaks of malaj'ia or dengue fever as of 
yet, although this remains a great danger. 

Refugees International head Joel Chamey told NPR News 
on May 6, three day.s after the cyclone; “There are ten UN 
agencies working in Myanmar, and 48 relief and humanitari- 
an groups already in place. Outsiders underestimate the num- 
ber of agencies there, and the scope of their programs. There 
is international work going on now in almo.st all of the coun- 
try.” 

In other word.s. the world can survive without the Anglo- 
Americans running things. On the other h'and, the. U .S. heli- 
copters and other military capacities would obviously be of 
great assistance — and now' that the saner elements in Wash- 
ington have rejected the British-colonial ■‘regime change" 
rhetoric, peritap.s they can begin to be of help. 
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USAID 

FROM THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

BUREAU FOR DEMOCRACY, CONFLICT, AND HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE (DCHA) 

OFFICE OF U.S. FOREIGN DISASTER ASSISTANCE (OFDA) 

Burma - Cyclone 

Fad Shed #6. Fiscal Year (FY) 2008 May 1 3. 2008 

\'ore: The last fact sheer was dared Afay 12. 200S 

KEY DEVELOPMENTS 

• On May 1 3, ihc USAID Disaster Assistance Response Team (USATD/DART) and U.S. Department orDefensc 
(DOD) coordinated two airlifts of USAID commodities from Utapao, Thailand, to Rangoon. The flights delh’crcd 
4.200 insccticidc-trcatcd mosquito nets. 12,680 bottles of drinking ^^’ater, 4.400 blankets, and 120 rolls of plastic 
sheeting, valued at $107,690. 

• On May 12 tmd 13, two USAlD/0 FDA-contracted planes transported 129 metric tons (MT) of coimnodities from 
regional w'arehoiises in Dubai. United Arab Emirates, to Utapao for omvard delivery- to Riinna, pending Go'V'emiuent 
of Burma (GOB) approval. The supplies include 1.100 rolls of plastic sheeting to serv’C anesthnated 55,000 people; 
19,600 hygiene kits, wliichcan sers-e 98,000 people for two weeks; 25.200 ten-liter water containers to sers’c 
approxiraiitely 50,400 people; two 10.000-liter w^ater bladders for w'ater distribution; and two hiflatable zodiac boats 
and motors to assist with relief operations. 

• The USAID/DART remains in Bangkok. Thailand, coordinating U.S. Goverrmient (USG) assistance and awaiting 
GOB approval to enterBunua. 



ESTIMATED NUMBERS AT A GLANCE 


SOURCE 

Total Dead 

34,200 

GOB - Mav 13. 2008 

63.000-101,000 

OCHA’-Mav 9. 2008 

Total Missing 

27,800 

GOB-Mav' i3, 2008 

220.000 

OCHA -Mav 9. 2008 

Internallv Disulaccd Persons (IDPs) 

206.000 (in camps) 

OCHA -Mav 10. 2008 


FY 2()()8 HUMANITARIAN FUNDING PROVIDED TO DATE 


USAID/OFDA Assistance to Burma S5, 508, 346 

USAID/FFP Assistance to Bunna $12,000,000 

Total USAID Humanitarian Assistance to Burma $17,508,346 


CURRENT SITUATION 

• The cyclone severely affected approximately 1.2 million to 1.9 million people, and cyclonc-rclatcd deaths could range 
from 63.000 to more tlum 101.000, with 220,000 people reported tnissmg, according to OCHA. The GOB lias 
confiraied 34.000 deatlis and 27.800 missing persons, media sources reported. 

• On May 10. OCHA reported tlicit approximately 206.000 people in four townships of Ayeyarwady Division were 
living in 218 makesliifl camps. In Bogale. 20,000 people liave settled in 50 temporary camps. In Pyapon, 16,000 
people are residing in .3 1 camps. InLabulla. 150,000 people are living iii I17caiups. In Mavviamyinegyun. 20.000 
people are living in 20 camps. The U.N. World Health Organi/alion (WHO) reported that 640 camps have been 
estabhshed in Rangoon Division. 

• Humanitarian agencies arc concerned about the effects of heavy rains and harsh w^cather on cyclonc-affcctcd families, 
particularly tliosc wliosc shelters w^crc destroyed. Total rainfall between May 12 and 19 is expected to be more tlian 
150 millimeters, or nearly 6 inches. 

Humanitarian Access 

• Non-govcmmcntal organizations (NGOs) and U.N. agencies continue to receive varying reports on the GOB's 
willingness to issue more visas for international staff. On May 12, U.N. Emergency' Relief Coordinator Jolui Holmes 
reported tliat 34 U .N. and other huraanitaritui staff were expected to receive visas to enter Bnrnui, noting that "many' 
more" staff w'ere still aw'aiting visas. 


U.N. OHicc lor llio Coordiiialion ol Hunumilarian /VITairs (OCH.\) 
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Bunna Cyclone - May 13. 200S 

Logistics 

• The U.N. World Food Program (WFP) and logistics cluster members arc investigating possibilities of transporting 
coimnoditics to affected areas by small trucks, boats, and helicopters. Logistics cluster meeting participants reported 
tluit the Rangoon port reopened on a limited basis on the morning of May 12. 

Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene 

• The U .N. Children's Fund (UNICEF) is re-commissioning an emergency water treatment plant used during tlic 
tsmiami response to be deployed to Pathein township. Aycyanvady Dhision. where many LDPs reportedly arc 
gatliering. Two NGOs transported eight small portable water treahnent plants and 1.4 million ^vater purification 
tablets to Rangoon on May 12. UNICEF Ims requested 23 large water bladders from the organization's stocks. 

Food Security 

• As ofMay 1 2. WFP had dispatched a lolal of 36 1 MT of food assislance lo affecled areas. Of this lolal. WFP has 
disiribulcd 175 MT, assisling approxiinaicly 28,400 people. 

Ueafth and Nutrition 

• Medical slaff continue lo treat cyclone-relaled injuries and focus on the prevenlion of coimnunicable diseases such as 
diarrhea, acute respiratoiy- infections, measles, and dengue fever, according lo WHO. No outbreaks of malaria have 
been reported to dale, according lo aid agencies. WHO plans lo share initial assessment results in the coming days. 

• WHO confinned the delivery of eight emergency health kits, each of which can serve 10,000 people for three months. 
As ofMay 12. WHO had delivered two of the health kits to Bogalc and Labutta townships, and planned to dispatch 
four kits to Pynpon. Ngapudaw. Myaungmya. and Maubin townsltips in Aycyarwady Division. 

• As ofMay 13. WHO has dispatched 30.000 surgical masks. 30.000 gloves, and body bags fortltc collection of dead 
bodies in Bogalc and Labutta townsltips. In addition, WFIO lias provided guidelines for the management of cadavers. 

use HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

• On May 5. U.S. Cliarge d’Affaires Sliari Villarosa declared a disaster iiiBtimia due to tlie effects of (Tyclone Nargis. 
In response. U SAID/OFD A deployed a USAID/DART and immediately provided S250.000 to UNICEF. WFP. and 
the Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) for emergency food, water and sanitation, and 
shelter assistance. 

• On May 6. an additional $3 million from U SALD/OFDA was tdlocated for the provision of emergency relief 
assistance to cyclone-affected populations, including $1 million to the American Red Cross and $2 million for NGO 
partners. 

• On May 12. USAID AdiuinistralorFore announced $13 million in food aid and logistics assislance through WFP. 

• OiiMay 12 and 13. the USAID/DART aiidDOD coordinated the delivery of more llian $175,000 of USAID/OFDA 
cornmodilies lo Rangoon on three DOD C- 1 30 flights. 

• U.S. Navy ships currently remain in the vicinity of the affected areas of Biinna for training exercises and could be 
redirected, if necessary' lo support relief efforts. The U.S. Military continues lo make plans lo support potential relief 
operations to Burma. 


USAID HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE TO BURMA 


1 Implementing Partner 

Activity I 

Location \ 

Amount 

\ SMI) OI l)V \ssl'«l \N< 1 ' 



American Red Cross 

Emergency Relief Supplies: Shelter Kits 

Affected Areas 

$ 1 ,000.000 

Various (TBD) 

Emergency Relief Activities 

Affected Areas 

$2,000,000 

UNICEF, WFP. and 
UNHCR 

Emergency' Food Assistance; Shelter and 

Settlements; Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene 

Affecled Areas 

$250,000 

WFP 

Logistics 

Affected Areas 

$1,000,000 

k'.irions 

FuittUtiiLV RtiLf Supplies 

\ff^^Ld ^fvus 

$1 2^8 M6 

. j 




1 ^VFP 1 

P.L, 480 Title IT Emergency Food Assislance | 

Affected Areas | 

$12,000,000 1 
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Bunna Cyclone - May 13. 200S 

lOl \l I 

MM II Is \ll> HI M\NH Vkl \N \ss|s | \\( i lom rm\ i \ m Mns 

‘ Estimated value of food assistance. 

PUBLIC DONATION INFORMATION 

• The most effective way people can assist relief efforts is by making cash contributions to humanitarian organizations 
that arc conducting relief operations. Information on identifying such organizations is a^-ailablc in the '‘How Can 1 
Help" section of www.iisaid.gov - Keyword: Cv'clonc Nargis, or by calling The Center for International Disaster 
Infomiation (CIDI) at 703-276-1914. ' 

• USAID encourages cash donations because they allow aid professiomls to procure the exact items needed (often in 
the affected region); reduce the burden on scarce resources (such as transportation routes, staff time, warehouse space, 
etc); can be transferred 'S’ciy^ quickly and without transportation costs; support the econoim- of tlie disaster-stricken 
region; and ensure culturally, dietary^ and cnviromncntally appropriate assistance. 

• More hiformation can be found at: 

o USAID: www.iisaid.gov - Keyword: Donations 

o The Center for Inteniational Disaster Infonnation; wvvw. cidi.org or (703) 276-1914 
o Tnronnalion on relief aclivilies of the humanitarian coiuinunily can be foiiud at vvv.w.reiierwe b.iu j 




St?4BS44f> 


USAID Ot'DA bulletins appear on the USAID web site ai hUpi/Avw'v.i-maid.gov/our vvcrLiiuiuaiiikirum as,ji:;lance.MUasler as-jUlanee./ 
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For the record: Sein Win, prime 
minister in exile of Myanmar 

Premier in exile: the Burmese will rise up 


Age: 63 

Born: Taungdwingyi, Burma 
Lives: Maryland, United States 
Family: Wife, Si Si Thwe, two children 

Background: Doctorate in mathematics from Hamburg University (Gemiany). Professor 
of mathematics at Colombo University (Sri Lanka) and Nairobi University (Kenya) 

In the news: Leader of the Burmese government in exile 


IN I’ER.VIEVV. Myanmar has a ruling military junta - and then there’s Sein Win, prime 
minister in exile. In 1990 Myanmar held democratic elections, but the Junta ignored the 
opposition’s overwhelming victory. Democracy champion Aung San Suu Kyi was put 
under house arrest. So exiled politicians formed a coalition government, led by Sein Win. 
This soft-spoken former math professor, who is also Aung San Suu Kyi’s first cousin, has 
since been re-elected prime minister three times. He lives in exile in the United States. 

Shortly after a cyclone struck Myanmar in the beginning of May, the secretive military 
regime held a referendum on a new constitution that excludes many opposition politicians 
from running for office. The junta claims that 92% of the population voted in favor of the 
constitution, but human rights organizations report that the voting was rigged. 

Ts outside humanitarian aid reaching the thousands of cyclone victims in Burma? 

A lot of supplies are piling up, but the military picks the places where they want to send 
the aid. There is enough aid, but it’s just waiting because the regime doesn’t let the aid 
organizations enter. 

Has the U.N. put enough pressure on the leadership? 

The U.N. is as strong as its member states. Strong countries like the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy should form a coalition to put pressure on the regime. 

What can private citizens do to help the victims? 

Beg your governments to put pressure on the Burmese government. 

Have you heard from Aung Sau Suu Kyi? 

Because she’s held incommunicado I don’t have any direct contact with her. I could go to 
Burma myself, but the regime wouldn’t let me leave again. They’d like to have Aung San 
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Suu Kyi out of the country and me inside. As long as she’s there they are afraid. 

What is your reaction to the constitutional referendum? 

How can you have a real referendum when large parts of the country are under water? It’s 
very undemocratic. Tt excludes people who are married to foreigners from holding public 
office. This is clearly aimed at Aung San Suu Kyi. (Her late husband was the son of a 
British father and a Canadian mother.) 

Last fall Myanmar had its Saffron Revolution. How long do you think the regime 
will stay iii power? 

We can’t say an exact time, of course, but the regime is near its end. Its behavior is a 
crime against humanity. But T know that the Burmese won’t stay quiet. They will rise up. 


o 



